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To  too  many  people  Florida,  es- 
pecially South  Florida,  is  the  place 
to  be.  Or  if  they  are  not  already 
there,  it  is  the  place  to  go.  But  be- 
ing a  native  of  Florida  or  having 
lived  here  for  any  amount  of  time 
tends  to  instill  an  urge  to  see 
something  besides  flat  land  — 
with  or  without  buildings  on  it. 
Responding  to  that  urge,  my 
roommate,  Tom  Root  and  I  made 
plans  to  visit  Tom's  parents  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  live  where 
there  are  mountains  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  is  just  down  the 
road.  But  then  our  thoughts 
turned  to  bigger  things  like  going 
to  Colorado  where  there  are 
MOUNTAINS.  We  side-stepped 
the  decision  of  which  place  to  go 
by  going  both  places.  And  so  we 
quit  our  jobs,  took  our  meager 
savings  and  set  out  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, via  Colorado.  We  certainly 
did  get  our  change  of  scenery! 

The  Blue  Ridge  mountains  are 
beautiful,  and  those  in  Pennsyl- 
vania   are    no    exception.    But    I 
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MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 


found  the  Rockies  even  more 
beautiful.  They  have  a  majestic 
splendor  about  them  that  defies 
description.  Here  is  a  case  where  I 
think  the  old  American  axiom 
"bigger  is  better"  applies  (to  the 
eye  anyway).  Because  I  was  more 
impressed  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains than  the  (more  familiar)  Blue 
Ridges,  this  writing  is  devoted  to 
those  western  wonders. 

We  left  Fort  Lauderdale  on  Sun- 
day, May  18,  and  began  a  six  day 
drive  to  north  central  Colorado. 
We  spent  a  day  and  a  half  just  get- 
ting out  of  Florida.  We  went 
through  Mobile,  Alabama,  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  and  across  north- 
ern Louisiana.  Then  we  hit  Texas. 
Nothing  but  dry  plains  for  hours. 
Nothing,  that  is,  except  for  wet 
plains.  We  drove  through  a  tre- 
mendous thunderstorm,  Texas 
style,  and  then  we  were  back  on 
the  hot  dry  plains  again  as  we 
swung  north  through  the  Texas 
panhandle  toward  Amarillo, 
Texas. 


Text  and  Photos  by  Kevin  Pearce 

(Above)  A  sheer  wall  of  rock  reaches  for 
the  sky  near  Red  River,  New  Mexico  (Be- 
low) Spring  snow  blankets  the  ground  and 
trees  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 


On  our  fourth  day  out  we 
glimpsed  our  first  Rocky  Moun- 
tain peaks.  We  were  still  on  flat 
plains,  this  time  in  New  Mexico, 
when  the  first  ridge  appeared,  jut- 
ting up  from  the  horizon  as  a 
rough  blue  line  against  a  clearer 
blue  sky.  After  all  that  time  of 
nothing  more  exciting  to  see  than 
a  herd  of  cattle,  they  were  a  very 
welcome  sight.  By  damn,  I 
thought,  these  plains  don't  go  on 
forever  after  all!  The  mountains 
slowly  grew  larger  and  clearer  as 
we  anxiously  approached  them, 
heading  west  toward  Red  River, 
New  Mexico. 

Finally,  perhaps  an  hour  after 
we  first  sighted  them,  the  moun- 
tains loomed  above  us .  .  .  beauti- 
ful. As  we  drove  along  U.S.  64  and 
then  on  New  Mexico  highway  38, 
we  were  surrounded  by  natural 
splendor.  Craggy  cliffs  so  high 
that  one  could  fall  over  backward 
trying  to  see  the  top;  mountain 
streams  gurgling  their  way  down 
the  slopes;  rolling,  grassy  hills  em- 
bracing picture  —  postcard 
ranches;  snowy  peaks  in  the  dis- 
tance; all  beneath  a  clear  blue 
sky.  We  drove  along,  oohing  and 
aahing  all  the  way,  to  Red  River, 
where  we  made  our  camp  next  to 
an  ice  cold  stream. 

The  next  morning  we  back- 
tracked east  to  1-25  where  we 
turned  north  for  Colorado 
Springs.  We  arrived  there  early  in 
the  afternoon  to  find  a  cold  rain 
falling  from  a  gray  sky.  Pikes  Peak 
dominated  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  but  only  its  base  was  visible 
beneath  the  thick  gray  clouds 
which  enveloped  the  area.  Due  to 
the  weather  we  decided  to  push 
on  to  Boulder  rather  than  stay 
where  we  were.  The  weather  was 
just  as  bad  there,  so  we  gave  up 
and  decided  to  stay  in  a  hotel  in- 
stead of  camp.  Not  so  simple.  Nat- 
urally we  had  to  pick  the  eve  of 
graduation  for  the  University  of 
Colorado,  to  stay  in  Boulder. 
Every  place  was  filled  with  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  graduating  stu- 
dents. 

"We're  all  full,"  said  the  girl  at 
the  motel  desk.  .  .  "Oh,  wait  a 


(Above)  Dream  Lake,  nestled  in  a  high  mountain  basin  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
leaves  visitors  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name.  (Below)  Deer  are  often  seen  down  in 
the  lower  meadows  of  the  Park,  and  seem  quite  use  to  human  visitors. 


The  beautiful  little  town  of  Estes  Park  is  conveniently  situated  at  the  edge  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park. 


minute!  I've  got  just  the  room  for 
you!  It'll  only  be  eleven  dollars. 
Oh  no,  I'll  have  to  charge  you  five 
dollars  more  since  there  are  two 
of  you." 

"Okay,  okay;  anything  beats 
sleeping  out  in  the  rain." 

"Here  you  go,"  she  chirped  as 
she  handed  Tom  the  key.  "Room 
425." 

Up  we  went,  found  425,  opened 
the  door,  and  we  were  looking  at 
what  appeared  to  be  a  conference 
room  with  a  long  table,  and  chairs 
scattered  everywhere.  We  looked 
around:  Color  T.V.;  folddown 
bed;  movable  partitions  separat- 
ing us  from  the  meetings  going  on 
either  side.  It  better  have  ...  ah, 
good  a  bathroom.  Hmm,  real 
nice.  Sixteen  dollars?? 

Down  we  went  for  our  luggage. 
Just  to  make  sure,  as  we  passed 
the  desk  I  asked  the  girl,  "Are 
yousure  you  wanted  us  to  have 
room  425?" 

"It's  all  we've  got.  Is  everything 
all  right?" 

"Oh  yeah  fine,  just  fine."  Thus, 
we  spent  our  first  night  in   Col- 


orado in  a  modified  conference 
room. 

We  were  up  early  the  next 
morning  and,  leaving  Boulder,  we 
headed  northwest  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  As  we 
approached  the  park  the  road 
climbed  through  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  Roosevelt  National 
Forest.  We  went  through  the 
town  of  Estes  Park  (elevation  7,522 
feet)  and  into  the  National  Park. 

We  entered  through  the  Fall 
River  entrance  and  explored  a  nat- 
ural wonderland  as  we  drove  on 
Bear  Lake  Road  and  Trail  Ridge 
Road.  Trail  Ridge  Road  is  the  high- 
est continuous  road  in  North 
America  with  its  highpoint  at 
12,183  feet  above  sea  level,  but  it 
was  still  closed  above  about  11,000 
feet  while  we  were  there  due  to 
snow.  As  we  looked  around  we 
saw  stark  gray  and  white  peaks  jut- 
ting into  the  sky  above  us,  and  Fall 
River  winding  like  a  snake 
through  the  grassy  meadow  be- 
low. 

In  these  last  days  of  May  there 
was  still  quite  a  bit  of  snow  at  the 


higher  altitudes.  It  blanketed  the 
ground  in  glistening  white  be- 
neath the  deep  green  fir  trees. 
The  snow  was  like  powder  on  the 
ground,  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  it's  hard  to  tell  a  drift  from  a 
solid  mound  as  I  stumbled  along. 
Hidden  Valley  ski  area,  about 
9,500  feet  above  sea  level  offered 
a  good  amount  of  snow.  There 
was  about  a  foot  of  the  loosely 
packed  stuff  which  was  easy 
enough  to  walk  on  except  for 
when  you  (oops!)  accidently 
found  a  nice  three  foot  drift. 

As  we  started  back  down  tow- 
ard the  park  entrance,  it  began  to 
snow.  Farther  down,  the  snow 
turned  into  a  cold  rain.  We  had 
planned  to  camp  in  the  park  for 
about  a  week,  but  we  were  be- 
coming quickly  discouraged.  We 
just  were  not  particularly  thrilled 
with  the  idea  of  being  wet  most  of 
the  time,  and  with  our  equipment 
that  would  have  unfortunately 
been  the  case.  So  we  began  to 
think  about  a  cabin.  Considering 
our  funds,  perhaps  dream  would 
be  a  better  word.  We  decided, 
looking  around  at  the  weather, 
that  we  could  manage  fifty  dollars 
for  a  cabin  for  the  week.  We  went 
into  the  town  of  Estes  Park  to  see 
what  we  could  find,  and  stopped 
first  at  a  nice  place  overlooking 
Fall  River. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  a  woman 
asked  after  I  had  been  standing 
around  looking  lost  for  awhile. 

"I  hope  so,"  I  said.  "Do  you 
have  any  vacant  cabins  here?" 

"Yes,  we  have  a  couple."  That  is 
all  she  had  to  say.  Maybe  she 
thought  I  was  taking  a  survey. 

"How  much  would  one  be  for  a 
week?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  she  said  with  a  wry 
smile,  "They're  twenty  two  dollars 
a  night."  She  did  not  need  to 
bother  (and  she  knew  it)  giving 
the  astronomical  figure  for  a 
week's  stay;  I  thanked  her  and 
left.  I  got  back  in  the  car  and  got 
the  same  look  from  Tom  that  I 
had  given  the  woman.  It  looked  as 
if  we  may  very  well  find  ourselves 
camping  out  in  that  mush  coming 
down  from  the  sky. 


However,  it  was  still  early  so  we 
went  to  the  Estes  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  cried,  HELP! 
Through  them  we  found  Mrs. 
Rockwell  and  her  vacant,  three- 
room,  heated  cabin  for  which  she 
wanted  fifty  five  dollars  for  the 
week.  We  had  little  trouble 
convincing  each  other  that  we 
had  to  take  it,  and  thus  we  began 
our  stay  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  next  day  we  set  about  ex- 
ploring that  beautiful  area  which 
white  men  have  known  for  only  a 
little  over  a  century.  Except  for  its 
winding  roads,  the  park  is  much 
like  Joel  Estes  must  have  seen  it 
when  he  first  settled  in  a  nearby 
valley  in  1859.  That  valley  or 
"park"  is  now  the  town  of  Estes 
Park.  In  the  first  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, consideration  was  given  to 
setting  aside  the  area  as  a  National 
Park.  The  most  ardent  supporter 
of  the  idea  was  Enos  Mills,  a  noted 
naturalist,  writer,  and  conserva- 
tionist of  the  time.  Greatly  due  to 
his  efforts,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  came  into  being  on 
September  4,  1915.  Thanks,  Mr. 
Mills. 

The  park  now  covers  an  area  or 
about  275  square  miles  of  moun- 
tainous terrain  in  north  central 
Colorado.  The  Continental  Divide 
runs  nearly  the  length  of  the  park, 
and  so  it  sits  in  two  time  zones. 
The  highest  point  in  the  park  is 
Longs  Peak  at  14,255  feet.  Al- 
though the  mountains  of  the  park 
are  fairly  young  (about  five  to 
seven  million  years)  its  face  is 
more  wrinkled  than  your  great, 
great  grandpa's. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
is  a  study  in  nature's  versatility. 
There  are  craggy  peaks  and  deep 
valleys.  There  is  almost  desolate 
tundra,  and  flourishing  groves  of 
aspen  and  pine  intertwined  with 
meandering  streams  of  cool 
mountain  water.  There  are  roar- 
ing waterfalls,  and  tranquil  lakes 
nestled  in  basins  10,000  feet  up.  In 
spring  and  early  summer  you  can 
walk  or  ski  on  powdery  snow,  or 
gaze  at  a  frozen  lake,  and  then  on 
the  same  day  walk  through  a 
warm,  golden  valley  where,  (with 


a  little  luck)  you  may  see  dear 
munching  on  the  new  green  grass. 
One  very  noticeable  feature  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  air.  It 
is  clean,  dry,  and  cool;  and  there 
is  very  little  of  it.  It  (rather,  the 
lack  of  it)  made  us  lowlanders  feel 
anemic.  As  long  as  we  stayed  on 

level  land  it  was  all  right,  but  to  try 
running,  or  just  walking  uphill, 
was  to  try  suffocating.  Snowball 
fights  lasted  a  grand  total  of  may- 
be three  or  four  minutes  before 
the  snowballs  felt  like  cannon- 
balls,  and  the  white  ground  began 
looking  a  bit  gray.  Walking  non- 
stop up  a  fairly  steep  slope  was  a 
great  feat  of  endurance  that  left 
us  panting  and  gasping  like  steam 
engines  at  the  top.  (Tom's  car  did 
little  better  than  we  did  as  it  strug- 


gled along  at  eight  to  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  with  a  carburetor  set  for 
sea  level;  and  it  became  the  butt 
of  some  highly  creative  and  orig- 
inal epithets  as  it  stalled  at  the 
worst  possible  times). 

The  thin  air  makes  it  necessary 
for  anyone  planning  to  hike  into 
the  back  country  of  the  park  to  be 
in  shape  for  it  unless  he  (or  she) 
enjoys  suffering.  (You  don't  just 
stroll  over  the  Continental 
Divide).  I  have  hiked  only  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  and  although 
that  takes  quite  a  bit  of  huffing 
and  puffing,  I  expect  that  it  would 
be  like  roller  skating  in  compari- 
son to  hiking  through  the  Rockies. 

For  those  outfitted  for,  and  in 

shape  for  the  trip,  there  are  300 

Continued  on  page  76 


A  battered  pine  tree  grips  an  outcropping  of  rock  with  it's  bare  roots. 
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Since  1940  big  houses  are  small- 
er and  small  houses  are  bigger 
.  .  .  the  gulf  between  the  upper 
class  and  middle  class  Americans 
has  steadily  narrowed.  What  really 
matters  now  is  how  one  spends 
his  spare  time. 

What  has  happened  to  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the 
American  people  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years?  The  answer  is  the  mass 
media,  television  commercials  in 
particular. 

Television  was  the  fortunate 
child  in  the  communications  fam- 
ily. The  number  of  homes  with 
television  sets  jumped  from  five 
million  to  forty-eight  million  in 
ten  years  (1950-60).  This  new  med- 
ium won  the  hearts  of  national  ad- 
vertisers. During  the  next  few 
years  critics  were  skeptical  of  tele- 
vision's success.  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  carried  a  cartoon  cap- 
tioned "We  will  resume  our  com- 
mercials after  a  brief  pause  for 
entertainment."  Another  article, 
along  the  same  lines  from  McCalls 
said,  "Television  is  an  instrument 
for  the  wholesale  debasement  of 
the  public  taste  and  moral  fibre." 
American  Association  of  Newspa- 
per Editors  said  "You  can't  line  a 
garbage  pail  with  a  television  set: 
it  is  usually  the  other  way 
around."  And,  an  article  written 
in  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cluded, "that  television  has  sunk 
into  melodarus  quagmire,"  for 
permitting  its  programs  to  be 
swamped  with  commercials,  for 
allowing  big  name  screen  stars  to 
get  on  soap  boxes  for  potent 
medicines,  and  for  accepting  ad- 
vertisements that  most  self-re- 
specting publications  would  re- 
ject. 

Nor  were  the  criticisms  unjusti- 
fied. We  all  are  familiar  with  Carl 
Maiden  (of  Streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco fame)  and  his  American 
Travelers  Checks,  Jane  Russell 
and  her  eighteen  hour  Living  Bra 
("for  us  well-endowed  girls 
only").  If  all  the  golf  pros  at  the 


A  Neccessarij  Etf  ? 


Dinah  Shore  Open  use  Handi- 
wipes,  how  could  our  homes  be 
without  them?  Andy  Griffith  is 
well  known  for  his  "Ummm-mm- 
m-good"  A-1  Steak  Sauce,  or 
"what  do  you  think  of  when  you 
want  something  on  a  Ritz?  Any- 
thing tastes  good  when  it  sits  on  a 
Ritz  cracker."  Anything?  Bing 
Crosby  has  his  entire  family  sell- 
ing "dee-ee-lightful"  Minute 
Maid  orange  juice  from  Florida. 

And  on  Madison  Avenue  ad 
men  are  turning  us  into  a  pill-or- 
iented society:  our  medicine  cab- 
inets are  overflowing  with  such 
"over  the  counter  drugs"  as  Som- 
inex,  Alka-Seltzer,  Bufferin,  Ex- 
Lax,  Corect  All,  Midal  and  the  list 
goes  on. 

The  average  television  viewer  is 
exposed  to  over  40,000  television 
commercials  every  year.  One  esti- 
mate figures  that  a  typical  college 
graduate  has  spent  more  time 
watching  television  commercials 
than  he  or  she  has  ever  spent  in 
school. 

Television  commercials  follow 
us  wherever  we  go.  Some  major 
department  stores  (Burdines  and 
Sears  and  Roebuck  Co.)  have  tele- 
vision sets  stationed  at  key  points 
of  their  stores  where  the  cus- 
tomer can't  miss  it. 

In  an  article  in  the  February  19, 
1975  Miami  Herald,  Sylvia  Porter 
referred  to  the  economic  implica- 
tions, and  the  effect  of  television 
viewers  as  consumers.  If  a  con- 
sumer only  ate  what  he  saw  on 
television  commercials  the  nutri- 
tional value  would  be  "O."  Daily 
we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
for  food  returning  very  little  or  no 
nutritive  value.  Annual  spending 
of  food  advertisements  to  United 
States  consumers  is  estimated  to 


By  Marilyn  Gallwitz 


be  three  and  one  half-billion  dol- 
lars annually.  (This  figure  was  for 
the  year  of  1971,  and  has  presuma- 
bly risen  like  everything  else  has 
this  year).  This  same  amount  was 
spent  for  advertising  just  things 
like  candy,  snacks,  and  beverages. 

The  upper  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans, like  you  and  me,  conspicous- 
ly  resist  the  mass  persuasion  meth- 
ods. We  reserve  our  coldest  anger 
for  the  hard-sell  commercial.  We 
like  commercials  that  make  fun  of 
the  product  or  sponsor  because 
that  kind  of  selling  does  ruffle  our 
feelings  of  superior  inde- 
pendance. 

The  viewing  public  of  today  is 
anguished  by  the  methods  adver- 
tisers use  on  us,  primarily  dis- 
creditable, like  fear,  jealousy, 
envy,  ambition,  snobbery,  greed 
and  lust.  (Sound  familiar?)  Is 
Northern  tissue  really  "too  good 
to  be  toilet  paper?"  If  we  value 
our  friends,  do  we  serve  them 
Harvey's  Bristol  Creme?  If  we  can- 
not afford  this  brand  will  our 
friends  leave  our  party  and  fine 
one  that  does?  When  your  friends 
arrive  at  your  home  do  you  look 
for  "ring  around  the  collar?"  Or 
are  you  confident  that  Mom  will 
"shout  it  out?"  Are  you  almost 
afraid  to  serve  any  other  brand  of 
mixer  than  Canada  Dry  to  some- 
one special?  Are  you  "stuck  on 
Bandaids  'cause  Bandaids  stuck 
on  you?"  Or  are  you  bold  enough 
to  purchase  the  other  brand? 

How  are  television  commercials 
affecting  the  future  buyers,  our 
children?  In  an  article  from  Time 
magazine  a  writer  wrote:  "The 
gullibility  of  children  is  played  on 
by  advertisers  of  Captain  Crunch, 
Tony  the  Tiger,  and  Fred  Flint- 
stone.     On     Saturday     mornings 


about  one  half  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren watch  television  cartoons." 
Fred  Rogers  of  "Mister  Rogers' 
Neighborhood/'  says  that  com- 
mercials stress  that  in  order  to  play 
you  need  a  toy,  that  your  mental 
resources  are  not  enough.  Chil- 
dren are  weekly,  daily,  hourly 
brainwashed  by  catchy  jingles, 
cartoons  characters  and  the  prom- 
ise of  being  "the  first  one  on  your 
block  to  own  one"  type  pop- 
ularity. As  early  as  the  second 
grade,  children  indicate  distrust 
for  specific  commercials  and 
"tricky  elements"  of  commercials. 
By  the  fourth  grade  children  show 
global  distrust  for  all  commercials. 
This  type  of  distrust  and  mistrust 
increases  with  age.  Children  are 
being  lied  to  incessantly  and  sys- 
tematically by  the  most  influencial 
teacher  on  their  lives. 

In  1972  Zestabs  made  chocolate 
vitamins.  By  making  them  look 
and  taste  like  candy  the  manufac- 
tures have  crossed  a  delicate  line 
dividing  the  wholesome  from  the 
harmful.  The  Sauter  Labs  people 
saw  nothing  wrong  with  the 
"world's  first"  chocolate  covered 
chewable  vitamins.  What  mother 


wants  her  child  to  equate  candy 
and  medicine? 

Children  are  the  heaviest  televi- 
sion viewers  and  are  being  pied- 
pipered  into  roles  by  the  nation's 
chief  salesmen.  R.  L.  Shayon 
wrote  a  book  called  the  "Kidvid 
Ghetto.  In  the  book  he  says  that 
Kidvid  Ghetto  describes  the  Satur- 
day morning  television  program- 
ming perfectly.  He  also  said  the 
commercials  equate  sugar  with 
health,  happiness  and  T.V.  snacks. 
Certain  vitamin  commercials  in- 
vite them  to  substitute  vitamins 
for  a  well  balanced  diet.  (This 
does  not  only  apply  to  children. 
Many  teens  have  gone  on  starva- 
tion diets  to  get  the  desired 
"thin"  look  and  take  vitamins  in 
place  of  a  balanced  diet).  Every- 
thing ties  into  mutual  GREED,  not 
NEED. 

Naturally,  we  want  our  children 
to  grow  into  something  more 
than  wily  purchasers  and  believe 
that  life  is  more  than  one  big 
"con."  It's  never  too  late. 

Some  solutions  for  this  problem 
are  clearly  needed.  You  could 
write  to  the  president  of  Brand  X, 
in  care  of  your  local  stations.  Or 


the  National  Advertising  Review 
Board  at  850  3rd  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022.  Have  you  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  boycott  the  products 
that  have  offensive  commercials? 
It's  worth  a  try.  The  chief  enforc- 
ing authority  is  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  deceptive  advertis- 
ing of  only  those  goods  moving  in 
innerstate  commerce.  However,  if 
you  want  to  get  at  a  local  adver- 
tiser, you  are  better  off  writing  to 
your  state  department  of  con- 
sumer affairs. 

There  is  one  exception  to  all 
this.  That  is  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing System,  which  is  operated  by 
grants  and  is  dependent  on 
viewers'  donations.  However,  the 
quality  and  length  of  air  time  de- 
pends on  funds  collected.  The 
other  alternative  is  pay  television. 

Commercials  will  be  around  for 
a  long  time.  They  are  the  eco- 
nomic life  blood  of  the  broadcast 
industry  —  its  reason  for  being. 
Our  necessary  evil.*- 


Y-100's  program  director  and  chief  disc  jockey  Robert  W.  Walker:  "Most  people  expect  me  to  be  much  older.' 


The  blonde  girl  behind  the  desk 
smiled  as  she  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone. "Hi  we're  Y-100."  Wendy 
Madden,  Y-100's  receptionist, 
hung  up  the  phone  and  ushered 
us  into  the  studio.  Wendy  has  not 
been  at  Y-100  very  long.  In  fact,  Y- 
100  has  not  been  around  very 
long. 

It  all  began  August  2,  1972.  Y- 
100  was  formerly  an  automated 
M.O.R.  (Middle  of  the  Road),  a 
non-rock  station  called  WMJR. 
Cecil  Heftel,  who  also  owns  Y- 
100's  sister  stations  in  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh  and  Honolulu,  bought 
Y-100  in  1973.  Robert  W.  Walker 
came  to  work  about  a  month  be- 
fore Y-106  went  on  the  air,  to  help 
set-up  the  station.  Rick  Elliot  is  an 
original  member  of  the  staff,  but 
most  of  the  other  people  have 
come  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half. 

There  are  no  female  D.J.'s  at  Y- 
100.  "We  haven't  found  any  that 
we  considered  good  enough.  I'd 
love  to  have  a  good  female  D.J.," 
Walker  stated.  A  male  and  female 
doing  a  show  together  "has  been 
considered,  but  you  want  to  find 
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good  females.  Many  come  off 
sounding  like  little  boys  on  the 
air." 

It  was  important  that  Y-100  get 
the  people's  attention  when  they 
first  started.  This  is  called  building 
cume.  Cume  refers  to  the  audi- 
ence, the  number  of  people  lis- 
tening to  the  station  in  a  given 
week,  as  opposed  to  the  number 
listening  at  a  given  moment.  The 
rating  service  provides  informa- 
tion in  both  figures.  Y-100  has  a  lit- 
tle under  half  a  million  listeners 
during  the  course  of  a  week.  At 
any  given  moment  there  are  be- 
tween 20,000  and  100,000  people 
listening.  "Since  Y-100  got  into  a 
dominant  position  about  a  year 
ago,  we  don't  really  need  to  build 
a  much  larger  audience  because 
everyone  who  listens  to  rock  and 
roll,  in  one  form  or  another, 
sometime  during  the  week  sam- 
ples Y-100,"  remarks  Program 
Director  and  Chief  Disc  Jockey, 
Robert  W.  Walker.  The  station  has 
a  large  exclusive  cume,  people 
who  listen  only  to  Y-100.  Half 
their  audience  is  like  that. 

Their  contest  has  changed.  In- 


itally,  the  contest  was  to  answer 
your  phone  with  the  phrase  "I  lis- 
ten to  the  New  Sound  of  Y-100." 
They  gave  away  the  two  $50,000 
jackpots,  which  no  radio  station 
had  ever  done  before. 

Now  that  they're  established, 
Walker  says,  they  want  to  "solidify 
our  position,  get  those  roots  deep 
down  in  the  community.  That's 
why  we're  doing  these  free  con- 
certs. What  I  envision  happening 
is  that  we  become  more  and  more 
a  part  of  people's  lives  outside  the 
station.  Last  spring,  during  the 
Dade  County  Youth  fair,  we  had 
this  free  Rick  Trow  production  of 
Listen  to  the  Music. 

"We  still  have  an  association 
with  Rick  Trow  and  there's  a  bi- 
centennial program  that  we're 
running  through  most  of  the  high 
schools  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  It's  about  an  hour  long,  so 
it's  a  real  rough  overview  of  the 
200  years  of  American  history,  par- 
ticularly how  it  relates  to  music. 
The  development  of  American 
music,  right  up  to  Rock  and  Roll 
and  ends  in  the  world  of  snythe- 
sized  music." 


Walker,  broadcasting  his  live  three  hour  radio  show  from  the  Y-100  control  booth. 


"Everyone  who  listens  to  rock  and  roll,  in  one  form  or  another,  sometime  during  the 
week  samples  V-700."  Photographs  by  John  Caspanello 


Many  stations  are  playing 
nostalgic  radio  serials.  "We  are 
aware  of  it  and  we  are  watching  it, 
but  we  certainly  don't  intend  to 
be  the  vanguard,"  says  Walker. 
"We  do  have  some  specials 
planned  on  the  Beatles  and  Elvis 
Presley.  I  see  it  (serials)  quite  lim- 
ited. There  is  a  market  for  it,  but 
I'm  not  sure  how  large  it  is.  The 
problem  with  serials  is  that  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention." 

Y-100  does  broadcast  some  spe- 
cial programs.  The  Quad  Hour  is 
an  hour  when  they  play  special 
quad  music.  "We're  quad  all  the 
time,"  explains  disc  jockey  Capt. 
John.  "It's  just  that  during  the 
quad  hour  we  play  special  selec- 
tions in  quad  that  ordinarily  we 
do  not  play.  When  people  are  lis- 
tening to  stereo,  it  will  enhance 
the  stereo  quality.  The  Quad 
Hour  is  a  way  to  expose  a  new 
product  (record)  to  the  people, 
and  if  they'd  like  to  hear  it  again, 
the  'active  people'  will  call  up  and 
request  it  again,  the  'passive  peo- 
ple' will  go  out  and  buy  the  rec- 
ord, and  the  'super  passive  peo- 
ple' won't  do  anything  —  they'll 
just  get  angry  when  they  don't 
hear  their  song." 

Another  special  program  is 
Communique.  Captain  John  said, 
"Communique  is  the  creation  of 
one  of  the  most  bizarre  men  in 
the  world  today,  Jim  Reihle,  who 
is  our  News  Director.  It's  basically 
an  entertainment  program  with 
news  and  information  stories,  and 
it's  a  creative  outlet  for  all  sorts  of 
strange  energy  and  music."  Lis- 
tener response  was  so  great  that  it 
was  rescheduled  for  an  earlier 
time:  Sundays  at  3  a.m.  and  11 
p.m. 

Y-100  has  a  very  low  news  com- 
mitment as  they  feel  that  there  are 
plenty  of  news  services  available 
and  the  Y-100's  primary  purpose  is 
to  entertain.  What  news  they  have 
is  given  in  the  morning. 

Y-100  has  many  contests.  One  is 
the  "Rip-off's."  They'll  say  "We'll 
take  the  tenth  caller,"  and  the 
tenth  person  to  call  wins  things 
like  concert  tickets,  albums,  T- 
shirts,  or  cash.  Soon  they  will  be 
giving    away    belt    buckles    with 


Seth  Goldman  and  Allyson  Kanner,  phone  turkeys  and  radio's  versions  of  "Dear  Abby 


their  new  Y-100  logo. 

Sophia  Venis  of  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
has  won  at  least  $2,000  in  cash  and 
albums,  as  has  Veronica  Johnson. 
Bill  Colbert  of  Homestead  won 
$24,000  in  another  of  Y-100's  con- 
tests: The  Cash  Call.  Bill  and  his 
wife  won  the  day  after  Jennifer 
Shultz  of  Miami  won  a  Mazda.  By 
now  you  are  probably  wondering 
how  you  can  get  a  cash  call.  If  you 
have  an  unlisted  number,  send  a 
post  card"  with  your  name  and 
number  to  Y-100.  Otherwise, 
numbers  are  selected  from  the 
phone  book. 

Every  time  there  is  a  winner,  the 
staff  has  a  party.  Business  stops, 
and  everybody  rushes  into  the 
control  room.  Walker  says,  "I  got 
a  letter  from  Cecil  Heftel  who  had 
been  in  town  and  had  said  that 
the  station  sounded  pretty  good, 
but  we  needed  to  kick  up  a  little 
action,  stir  up  something,  create 


some  talk.  The  letter  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  of  'I  told  you  to 
stir  up  some  action,  that's  not  ex- 
actly what  I  had  in  mind.  Con- 
gratulations. Hopefully  our  next 
little  piece  of  action  won't  be 
quite  as  expensive.'" 

Although  $24,999  is  a  lot  of 
money,  when  Y-100  first  began, 
Jack  Grey  and  Helen  London  each 
won  $50,000.  "That  was  an  atten- 
tion getter,"  says  Walker.  "Now 
we  have  people's  attention  and 
the  focus  is  entirely  different. 
They're  aware  that  we're  here  and 
they're  more  interested  in  finding 
a  better  quality  radio  station  once 
they  get  here.  The  music  is  a  little 
different.  We  don't  play  Run  joey 
Run  every  hour  and  a  half,  as  we 
would  have  in  the  beginning,  be- 
cause that's  an  irritant  and  we're 
interested  in  having  people  listen 
to  us  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
That  makes  an  advertiser's   mes- 


sage more  effective." 

Walker  enjoys  being  a  D.J.  "I  do 
love  it.  It  requires  energy  and  a 
great  deal  of  concentration.  It  cer- 
tainly has  changed  my  life.  I've 
been  to  a  lot  of  places,  seen  and 
done  a  lot  of  things,  and  have  met 
a  lot  of  people.  Being  on  the  air 
from  3  p.m. -6  p.m.  I  am  never  in 
rush  hour  traffic." 

Walker  won  the  Radio  Personal- 
ity of  the  Year  Award,  (1975).  He 
said  of  the  award,  "It  was  per- 
sonally gratifying  to  me  even 
though  it  doesn't  mean  a  lot  other 
than  I  am  recognized  by  my 
peers."  He  admits  that  despite  his 
award  and  fame,  he  is  "aware  of 
people  who  are  thrilled  to  talk  to 
me,  but  I'm  just  another  guy." 

After  ten  years  in  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  he  has  had  his  share 
of  blunders.  Early  in  his  career  he 
worked  for  a  station  during  the  6 
a.m. -8  a.m.  shift.  One  day,  he 
came  in  at  six,  put  on  a  thirty  min- 
ute tape,  and  fell  asleep.  The  next 
thing  he  knew,  the  station  man- 
ager was  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  at  8:15.  There  had  been 
nothing  on  the  air  for  forty-five 
minutes. 

As  program  director,  Walker  is 
finally  responsible  for  what  goes 
on  the  air.  He  remarks  "For  the 
most  part,  I  really  do  enjoy  the 
kind  of  music  that  I  play.  There 
are  selected  examples  that  I  just 
loathe,  and  there  are  those  that  I 
really  love  to  listen  to  at  home.  I 
learn  to  like  a  lot  of  things.  When 
"Rhinestone  Cowboy"first  came 
out,  I  said  'Arghh,  Glen  Campbell, 
please  go  away,'  but  I  really  like 
that  song  now." 

Part  of  his  job  as  program  direc- 
tor includes  extensive  monitoring 
of  WMYQ,  WSHE,  WQAM, 
WFUN,  WSRF,  WQBA  and  occa- 
sionally WCKO.  "WQBA,  by  the 
way,  is  the  most  listened  to  radio 
station  in  South  Florida,"  Walker 
said.  "Well,  they  are  really  num- 
ber one.  It's  an  AM  station  on  970 
or  980."  Jim  Reihle  commented, 
"WQBA  is  a  Spanish  station  with  a 
listening  audience  of  about 
300,000.  It  is  the  most  listened  to 
station  on  AM  or  FM,  in  Spanish 
or  English,"  Walker  added,  "Y-100 
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is  the  top  ranked  English  speaking 
station  with  people  from  twelve 
to  forty-nine.  If  you  throw  in  peo- 
ple 50  plus,  it  goes  to  WLYF.  We 
reach  many  different  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. "Rhinestone  Cowboy"  is  a 
record  that  appeals  to  teenagers, 
housewives,  and  construction 
workers.  And  that,  of  course,  is 
the  trick:  finding  the  common 
ground." 

Walker's  life  as  a  D.J.  is  never 
dull.  Like  most  D.J.s,  he  has  gotten 
some  unusual  phone  calls.  They 
include  propositions,  threats, 
crazy  people  calling  up  and 
making  strange  sounds  and  other 
D.J.'s  calling  up,  some  to  chat,  oth- 
ers to  harass.  "I  currently  have  a 
giri  who  calls  up  and  enjoys 
describing  what  she's  wearing. 
She'll  say  things  like  "I'm  going  to 
put  on  my  bikini  now,  just  for 
you.  Would  you  like  to  know 
what  it's  like?  And  she'll  start 
describing  it  in  lurid  detail,  and 
it's  really  weird.  She  describes  her 
dresses  and  her  slacks,  and  how 
they  fit.  That's  the  current  weirdo 
I  have.  She  calls  every  day." 

He  admits  that  none  of  the 
threats  have  ever  been  carried 
out,  but  as  for  the  propositions, 
"well,  you've  got  to  realize  if  a  girl 
has  anything  at  all  going  for  her, 
why  is  she  calling  up  and  proposi- 
tioning an  unknown  entity  any- 
way. I  know  there  is  a  certain 
glamour  and  what  not  being  a 
disc  jockey,  but  I've  learned  not 
to  kid  myself,  there's  not  much 
glamour  attached  to  a  girl  who 
calls  up,  or  a  guy,  you  know  gay 
guys  call  up  too." 

A  phone  turkey  is  a  person  who 
answers  the  request  lines  at  Y-100. 
The  nine  phone  turkeys  are:  Rob- 
ert (Muzzy)  Muzzonigro,  Dave 
Adams,  Seth  Goldman,  Allyson 
Kanner,  Debbie  Hensley,  Denise 
Muzzonigro,  Joe  Troccole,  Doug 
Elkin,  and  Robert  (Rocky) 
Fletcher.  Adam  describes  the  life 
of  a  phone  turkey  as  "great." 
Muzzy  sees  his  role  as  radio's  ver- 
sion of  "Dear  Abbey,"  explaining 
that  people  call  him  up  with  their 
personal  problems.  The  average 
age  of  a  turkey  is  seventeen. 

Why  are  they  called  phone  tur- 


Crammer  Haas,  who  became  Mrs.  Clenna  Gregg's  favorite  disc  jockey  when  he  gave  her  a 
cash  jackpot  of  $7,120. 


keys?  "It's  just  a  made-up  name," 
Muzzy  explains.  "A  turkey  gob- 
bles all  day,  and  so  does  a  Y-100 
phone  turkey." 

When  a  turkey  takes  a  request  it 
usually  won't  be  played  until  a  lot 
of  people  request  that  song,  as  a 
record  company  can  easily  put 
people  up  to  requesting  their  rec- 
ords. The  phone  turkeys  are  in- 
structed to  place  any  interesting 
sounding  people,  animated  peo- 
ple, young  men,  or  older  people 
through  to  the  disc  jockey,  as 
most  of  the  callers  are  "giddy" 
girls. 

When  you  phone  in  your  re- 
quest, the  turkey  will  ask  your 
age.  "It's  for  our  research,  to  see 
what  ages  like  what  songs."  Muz- 
zy went  on  to  illustrate,  "Each  day 
the  turkeys  take  requests,  which 
are  added  up  daily,  and  tabulated 
on  Sunday."  Captain  John  simpli- 
fied Muzzy's  answer,  "So  that  we 
know  who  likes  what."  Captain 
John  continued,  "With  few  excep- 
tions we  play  every  request  that's 
phoned  in.  We  would  not  play  a 
record  that  we  feel  is  not  a  record 
that  we  want  to  represent  the 
sound  of  our  radio  station."  He 
further  explained  that  they  decide 
which  songs  should  be  played  at  a 
given  moment  in  many  ways: 
some  are  chosen  spontaneously, 
some  are  scheduled  and  others 
are  phoned  in  requests.  He  said 
that  the  most  requested  songs 
were    "Love   Will    Keep    Us    To- 


gether" and  "Seasons  in  the  Sun." 
Walker  disagreed,  citing  "Kung 
Fu  Fighting,"  "Colour  My  World" 
and  "Pinball  Wizard." 

Throughout  the  course  of  my 
day  at  Y-100,  I  met  the  wonderful 
staff,  sat  in  the  control  booth 
watching  Robert  W.  Walker  as  he 
enthusiastically  began  his  show, 
and  became  an  "honorary  phone 
turkey"  as  I  listened  in  on  calls 
with  the  turkeys  and  even  re- 
ceived my  own  obscene  calls  and 
propositions.  Robert  W.  Walker 
summed  it  all  up  quite  well,  "One 
thing  that  Y-100  traditionally  has  is 
a  crazy  party  atmosphere  and  we 
intend  to  keep  it  that  way:  loose 
and  creative.  The  disc  jockeys 
here  all  hang  out  together  outside 
of  the  station,  so  we  know  each 
other,  talk  about  each  other  on 
the  air,  and  it's  a  very  comfortable 
situation."  And  maybe  that's  why 
it  works.  • 

Y-100  Disc  Jockeys 
Monday  —  Friday 

Jim  Reihle  —  News,  Communique 
Doctor  Dave  Dunaway  —  6  a.m. -9 
a.m. 

Cramer  Haas  —  9  a.m. -12  noon 
]ay  Marks  —  12  noon-3  p.m. 
Robert  W.  Walker  —  3  p.m. -6  p.m. 
Batt  Johnson  —  6  p.m. -10  p.m. 
Rick  Elliot  —  10  p.m. -2  a.m. 
Earl  the  Pearl  —  2  a.m. -6  a.m. 
Weekends 
Captain  John 
Quincy  McCoy 
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Dr.  Warren  Farrell  Photo  by  Bob  Pearsall 

"Anatomy  is  not  destiny,"  accurately  describes  the 
theme  of  week-long  activities  entitled  Women  and 
Men:  Changing  roles  in  a  Changing  World.  The  pro- 
gram was  held  September  16-19  at  BCC. 

The  week  was  highlighted  by  the  visits  of  authors 
Elizabeth  Janeway  and  Dr.  Warren  Farrell,  pro- 
ponents of  changing  the  human  condition. 

Farrell,  Professor  Sociology  and  author  of  The  Lib- 
erated Man,  stated  that  while  women  have  been 
liberating  themselves,  men,  in  most  cases,  have  been 
doing  nothing.  "And  that's  the  problem.  Women 
have   been    growing    emotionally   and    questioning 


their  roles  —  while  they  have  been  doing  this,  men 
haven't.  They've  stagnated.  That's  created  a  conflict 
in  a  lot  of  relationships." 

Mrs.  Janeway,  social  historian  and  author  of  Man's 
World-Women's  Place  and  Between  Myth  and 
Morning,  Women  Awakening,  said  that  the  women's 
movement  is  not  unique  except  for  time  and  the  ef- 
fect of  change.  She  referred  several  times  to  the  bur- 
dens placed  on  women  during  the  conquest  of  the 
west.  She  said  then  and  now  it  is  easy  for  women  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  "man's"  work  but  the 
reverse  is  not  true. 

Farrell  equates  men  not  easily  being  able  to  re- 
verse roles,  to  the  negative  image  of  women  and  to 
the  belief  that  the  masculine  work  ethic  is  con- 
sidered more  desirable.  "People  will  respect  a  wom- 
an who  puts  'doctor'  on  her  resume,"  he  said,  "but 
not  the  man  who  puts  '1973-1975  I  took  care  of  my 
children'"  He  believes  this  "contemptuous  image" 
prevents  men  from  acknowledging  female  traits 
inherent  in  all  men,  therefore  preventing  them  from 
becoming  a  complete  human  being. 

One  female  trait  men  lack,  according  to  Farrell,  is 
the  ability  to  listen.  He  suggests  men,  through  early 
conditioning,  learn  to  hide  their  weaknesses  and  to 
appear  in  control.  "Part  of  having  to  always  appear  in 
control  is  you're  not  able  to  listen  any  more,"  Farrell 
explained.  "Because  the  moment  you  lisien,  you 
have  to  answer." 

This  early  conditioning  begins  "when  a  boy  child 
is  born,"  said  Farrell,  "on  the  first  day,  if  he  cries  the 
parents  will  wait  longer  to  pick  him  up  than  a  girl 


Irmgard  Bocchino,  speech  instructor,  employs  the  reader's  theater  style  of  using  facial  expressions  to    convey  Martha's  role  in  the 
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child.  The  boy  child  is  touched  less,  talked  to  less 
and  held  less  frequently  than  the  girl  child.  By  13 
months,  that  child  is  much  more  restrained."  He 
learns  at  an  early  age  that  showing  his  feeling  isn't 
likely  to  get  him  what  he  wants. 

"We've  made  this  world  a  kind  of  macho  world  — 
hard-nosed  and  tough,"  Mrs.  Janeway  said.  "As 
women  accept  themselves,  these  values  will  come 
back  into  the  world,  these  values  assigned  as  fem- 
inine. We  need  all  of  those  qualities  because  they're 
human. 

"If  you  separate  the  universe  into  man's  world  and 
women's  place  in  it,  then  you  are  impoverishing 
both  sexes,  and  are  distorting  the  relationships  be- 
tween them." 

Mrs.  Janeway  believes  that  while  men  may  be  con- 
fused by  the  changing  attitudes  toward  sexual  roles, 
women  are  equally  perplexed.  "Any  time  you  have 
rapid  change  you  have  people  confused  because  the 
old  rules  aren't  working  anymore,"  she  said. 
"Women  have  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  change 
and  they've  gotten  up  and  started  howling." 

Today's  woman  is  being  pulled  one  way  by  soci- 
ety's image  and  another  by  her  own  needs.   "The 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  janeway  Photo  by  lohn  Wilson 

point  is  she  has  a  chance  to  make  a  decision  where 
she  never  had  that  chance  before,"  Mrs.  Janeway 
said. 

Farrell  thinks  that  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  "equal 
rights,"  women  are  also  asking  for  anxiety,  ulcers, 
and  other  mishaps  of  the  masculine  image.  "I  think 
one  of  the  essential  themes  in  The  Liberated  Man,  is 
the  distorted  thinking  by  many  people  that  liberated 
women  should  'come  up'  to  where  men  are,"  the  au- 
thor said. 

He  added,  "Liberation  is  the  integration  of  both 
masculine  and  feminine  values." 


exorcism  scene  of  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf'.'     Other  readers    participatingwereloeCapello,  Stuart  Hall,  and  Sheree  Schiller. 
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Role  reversal  is  exemplified  by  a  male  beauty  contest  officiated  by  Farrell. 


John  Wilson 
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Instead  of  letting  the  male/female  forces  battle 
each  other  for  position,  Broward  Central  decided  to 
lend  a  hand  in  bringing  the  two  together. 

"The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  develop  an 
awareness  in  the  public  about  the  changes  in  both 
sexes'  attitudes,"  said  Ms.  Margaret  Maney,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  which  planned  the 
program.  "These  changes  had  been  accelerated 
throughout  the  70's." 

Ms.  Maney,  a  BCC  instructor  and  speaker  at  one  of 
the  sessions,  felt  the  time  was  overdue  for  such 
seminars. 

"Too  many  people  had  their  minds  set  too  rigid," 
she  said.  "This  led  only  to  non-productive  thinking 
towards  the  changes  which  were  inevitable.  We  had 
to  eliminate  the  rut  that  traditions  passed  on  by 
generations,  had  driven  us  into. 

One  of  the  stereotyped  ruts  was  dramatized  by  the 
male  beauty  contest,  officiated  by  Farrell. 

"It  (beauty  contest)  gave  men  the  chance  to  real- 
ize how  it  feels  to  be  rejected,"  Ms.  Maney  said. 
"But  the  seminar  was  not  aimed  at  taking  one  sex's 
side.  Rather  it  was  more  concerned  with  human  be- 
ings getting  along  with  each  other." 

But  with  seminars  similar  to  this  across  the  coun- 
try, Ms.  Maney  believes  there  is  hope. 

"A  consciousness  has  been  formed  about  the 
problems,"  she  said.  "This  will  lead  to  people  trying 
to  effect  positive  changes  in  their  own  lives."* 
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*Any  student  wishing  to  follow  up  on  the  ideas  of 
Ms.  Maney  is  encouraged  to  take  the  Images  of 
Women  in  Literature  course  offered  here  on  campus. 


John  Wilson 


Sandra  Clark,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents at  FIU,  moderates  the 
panel  entitled  Women  Who 
Have  Made  it  in  a  Man's 
World:  Realistic  Responses 
(Far  Left).  Elizabeth  janeway, 
Phyllis  Finney,  Vice  President 
of  Jackson  Building  Com- 
ponents, Betty  Gregory,  Direc- 
tor of  Purchasing  at  BCC,  and 
Sarah  Terry,  also  share  their 
personal  experiences  surviving 
in  a  "man's"  world. 

Dr.  Dale  Ratliff  (Left)  BCC 
faculty,  probes  problems  that 
arise  in  marriages.  Julie  Wood, 
BCC  faculty,  also  participated 
in  the  discussion  following  the 
reading  from  "Who's  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?". 
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ROCKY  MO 
RETREAT 


miles  of  trails;  many  leading  into 
the  backcountry  of  the  park.  The 
backcountry  is  accessible  only  by 
these  trails,  and  hikers  and  horse- 
back riders  must  obtain  a  Back- 
country  Use  Permit  from  the  park 
for  any  trips  that  will  take  more 
than  a  day.  This  cuts  down  on  peo- 
ple disappearing  without  a  trace 
in  the  wilderness.  There  is  also 
great  opportunity  for  technical 
climbing  in  the  park  (naturally), 
and  a  Backcountry  Permit  is  re- 
quired for  that  also.  For  those  of 
us  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
backcountry  (we  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  equipment  for  a 
hike)  or  climbing  (there  has  been 
little  chance  for  technical  climb- 
ing training  here  in  Florida),  there 
are  many  short  trails  which  can  be 
walked  in  less  than  a  day.  These, 
and  walking  "cross  country" 
through  the  lower  hills  and 
meadows  kept  us  occupied. 

In  the  "high  country"  we 
walked  the  established  trails 
(when  we  could  discern  them 
underneath  the  snow)  to  the 
beautiful  little  lakes  which  have 
formed  in  high  rock  basins.  At 
that  time  of  the  year  the  lakes 
were  still  mostly  frozen  over  and 
we  had  to  be  careful  where  we 
walked  because  it  was  hard  to  tell 
where  the  snow-covered  ground 
ended,  and  the  snow-covered 
lake  began. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about 
the  high  country  of  the  park  while 
we  were  there  was  the  warm  sun- 
shine streaming  down  through 
the  thin  air,  allowing  us  to  be  com- 
fortable in  shirtsleeves  as  we 
walked  through  the  snow!  This 
situation  also  afforded  such 
strange  and  beautiful  sights  as 
girls  snow-skiing  in  bikinis.  How- 
ever, although  the  air  was  warm, 
the  ground  certainly  was  not,  and 
my  numb  feet  vividly  reminded 
me  of  that  fact. 
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Continued  from  page  5 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  abounds  with  wildlife. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are 
beaver,  deer,  elk,  and  bighorn 
sheep.  Coyote  are  occasionly 
sighted  or  heard  yipping.  There 
are  also  some  150  species  of  birds 
including  golden  and  bald  eagles. 
There  are  reportedly  no  poison- 
ous snakes  in  the  park.  Deer,  elk, 
small  rodents  and  birds  seem  to 
be  the  most  frequently  sighted  an- 
imals of  the  park. 

I  came  upon  a  herd  of  about 
ten  deer  one  day  down  in  a 
meadow  and,  after  fumbling 
around  as  I  quickly  changed 
lenses  on  my  camera,  I  began  to 
sneak  towards  them.  Meet  Joe 
Wildlife  photographer.  I 
crouched  low  to  the  grass  and 
fallen  trees  and  painstakingly  ap- 
proached the  deer  being  as  quiet 
and  inconspicuous  as  possible. 
They  should  have  been  blind  and 
deaf  not  to  notice  me,  but  they 
stayed  put,  now  and  then  glanc- 
ing up  to  see  me  frozen  in  what- 
ever position  they  may  have 
caught  me.  As  it  was,  I  got  quite 
close,  often  taking  great  pains  to 
move  completely  around  the 
herd  for  different  angles  on  my 
shots.  When  I  had  finally  finished, 
and  didn't  really  care  whether 
they  saw  me  or  not,  I  boldly  got 
up  and  strode  right  through  the 
herd.  The  deer  couldn't  have 
cared  less!  They  politely  moved 
out  of  my  way  as  I  walked  along, 
probably  so  that  I  wouldn't  run 
right  into  them.  Some  wildlife 
photographer!  I  may  as  well  been 
taking  pictures  in  an  open-air  pet- 
ting zoo. 

Some  days  later  we  spotted 
some  elk  on  a  snowy  hillside  that 
were  out  for  their  evening  feed- 
ing. These  animals  turned  out  to 
be  not  nearly  as  cooperative  as 
the  deer  had  been.  I  carefully 
sneaked  up  on  them,  sometimes 


crawling  through  the  snow,  and 
when  I  got  within  a  halfway  de- 
cent range,  a  bull  looked  up  and 
saw  me  and  they  all  pranced  away 
to  a  point  about  100  yards  further 
up  in  the  trees.  Undaunted,  I  tried 
my  stalking  again,  them  moving 
further  and  further  away  as  I  ap- 
proached, until  I  finally  did  be- 
come daunted,  and  gave  up. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  car  Tom 
said  that  he  had  seen  a  good  sized 
herd  of  elk  right  out  in  the  open 
in  a  meadow  a  little  farther  up  the 
road.  This  time  I  got  much  closer 
and  the  elk  did  not  seem  to  mind; 
probably  because  there  was  a 
stream  between  me  and  them.  I 
crunched  along  through  the 
snow,  staying  parallel  to  them  and 
taking  as  many  pictures  as  the  fad- 
ing light  would  allow;  taking  care 
not  to  make  any  threatening 
moves  toward  the  graceful  crea- 
tures. 

In  no  time  at  all,  it  seemed,  our 
stay  in  the  Rockies  came  to  an  end 
as  all  good  things  must  (why?).  We 
had  to  restuff  the  car,  skillfully 
cramming  in  an  ample  supply  of 
Coors  (where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way),  and  head  out  of  town.  We 
drove  out  of  the  mountains  and 
watched  them  slowly  shrink  to 
nothing  below  the  horizon  as  we 
drove  toward  Nebraska.  Ne- 
braska. I  didn't  know  that  there 
was  that  much  corn  in  the  world! 
Miles  and  miles  of  corn,  broken 
only  by  clearings  in  the  cornfields 
called  towns. 

I  came  away  from  Colorado 
with  one  predominant  feeling:  I 
have  to  go  back.  I  only  got  a  little 
taste  of  the  area  —  I  want  a  feast. 
Hopefully,  not  too  many  people 
will  see  it  as  anything  more  than  a 
nice  place  to  visit  or  in  the  future, 
it  will  not  be  beautiful  for  very 
long.  Of  course  with  it's  long, 
cold  winters,  lack  of  big,  exciting 
cities,  extreme  remoteness  from 
any  ocean  or  beach,  it's  not  par- 
ticularly stimulating  economy,  it 
wouldn't  really  be  a  very  nice 
place  to  live  anyway.  (Would  it?).  * 


CO-OP 

An  Opportunity  to  Grow 


By  Doug  Smith 


The  catalog  mentions  it,  signs 
around  campus  point  toward  it, 
and  even  a  few  bulletin  board  pro- 
claim its  existence.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  what  Co-Op  is?  Briefly, 
it  is  the  opportunity  to  grow  from 
the  experience  of  working  in  a 
job  related  to  your  major. 

But  statements  of  the  concepts 
and  philosophies  of  Co-Operative 
Education  do  not  say  as  much  as 
the  Co-Op  students  say  them- 
selves. "In  class  we  talked  about 
the  problems  of  a  deaf  child,  but  I 
really  didn't  understand  them. 
Now  I  understand  how  they  must 
feel."  What  is  responsible  for  the 
deeper  awareness  expressed  by 
Andrea  Roberts?  Simply  the 
opportunity  to  experience  work- 
ing with  deaf  children  for  the  past 
year.  Andrea,  like  three  hundred 
others  is  a  co-operative  education 
student  at  BCC. 

Without  direction,  after  com- 
pleting high  school,  Andrea  spent 
a  year  in  secretarial  college.  Leav- 
ing that,  she  worked  as  a  secretary 
for  the  same  amount  of  time.  Yet 
Andrea  was  not  destined  to  sit  at  a 
typewriter.  Discontent,  she  left 
her  job.  Entering  Broward,  she 
looked  into  Co-Op. 

For  a  few  months,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  job  developed.  Then 
during  the  start  of  her  second 
term,  she  was  referred  by  Co-Op 
to  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Oral  School, 
a  private  institution  for  deaf  chil- 
dren. The  result  was  a  job. 


Andrea's  initially  high  expecta- 
tions did  not  materialize.  Given  lit- 
tle or  no  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility, Andrea's  role  was  that  of  a 
"babysitter." 

Andrea's  second  term  of  work 
with  the  Oral  School  brought  with 
it  the  realization  of  some  of  her 
expectations.  No  longer  a  full 
time  babysitter,  Andrea  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  work  with 
some  of  the  first  grade  students 
on  her  own.  Andrea  was  now  ac- 
tively involved  and  loved  the 
change.  "I've  become  attached  to 
some  of  the  children  now."  An- 
drea plans  to  continue  with  the 
Oral  School  while  earning  her 
A.A. 


Joe  lasiello  came  to  Broward 
from  Philadelphia.  Having  prior 
experience  working  in  the  field  of 
psychology,  he  investigated  Co- 
Op  for  a  job  in  that  field.  His 
initial  reaction  was  unfavorable. 
"I  didn't  expect  them  to  do  what 
they've  done."  Joe  was  told  that 
the  job  market  in  psychology  was 
poor  at  best,  and  not  to  rely  solely 
on  Co-Op. 

It  was  suggested  that  he  look 
into  other  aspects  of  part-time 
employment.  The  Co-Op  coun- 
selor told  Joe  that  if  anything  de- 
veloped, he  would  be  gjven  a  call. 

Joe  left  the  meeting  feeling  it 
was   just   another   one    of   those, 
"Don't  call  us,  we'll  call  you"  ways 
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of  saying,  I  can't  help  you.  But  the 
phone  did  ring  and  Co-Op 
brought  Joe  together  with  the 
division  of  Youth  Services  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  Within  two  weeks, 
Joe  was  working  full  time  at  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  center. 

Joe  has  encountered  difficulty 
after  difficulty  in  the  seven  weeks 
he  has  worked  at  the  center:  "I 
feel  uncomfortable  trying  to  get 
ideas  across."  Joe  felt  himself  cast 
into  the  role  of  a  student  and 
forced  to  act  accordingly  on  the 
job. 

Yet,  these  frustrations  will  only 
be  temporary.  The  County  Com- 


.  .  .  seeing  a  deaf  child 
make  strides,  with  your 
help,  to  overcome  his 
handicap. 


mission,  under  the  precept  that 
the  youth  of  Broward  County  are 
not  worth  two  dollars  an  hour,  has 
decided  to  eliminate  the  Co-Op 
program  with  the  division  of 
Youth  Services.  From  here,  Joe 
will  begin  work  with  the  Gray  Y 
program  in  the  Hollywood  area 
grade  schools. 

An  example  of  pure  ambition  is 
Renita  Benjamin,  a  Co-Op  stu- 
dent with  a  major  in  recreation. 
Renita  came  to  Broward  County 
from  Baltimore  where  she  had 
been  exposed  to  recreation  in 
class  and  through  work  experi- 
ence. Finding  that  she  liked  the 
field,  she  wanted  to  continue  her 
work  here  in  Broward. 

Her  search  began  without  direc- 
tion. She  discovered  that  the 
structure  of  recreational  pro- 
grams in  Baltimore  and  Broward 
were  radically  different  and  she 
needed,  but  could  not  find,  the 
right  contacts. 

In  this  area,  Co-Op  was  able  to 
help.  Renita  received  a  list  of  vari- 
ous programs  in  the  area  and  the 
names  of  whom  to  contact.  Little 
else  was  necessary.  On  her  third 
call,  she  got  her  job  with  the  city 
of  Lauderdale  Lakes. 


Being  the  first  female  hired,  in 
recreation,  the  initial  going  was 
rough.  Quick  to  adjust,  Renita  de- 
veloped program  after  program. 
Her  efforts  and  drive  resulted  in 
arts  and  craft  courses,  senior  citi- 
zens programs  and  Slimnastics,  of- 
fered by  Lauderdale  Lakes  Recrea- 
tional Department. 

Renita's  opportunity  to  work 
has  increased  her  desires  in  sev- 
eral related  areas.  Asked  how  she 
viewed  her  potential  degree  from 
a  work-centered  environment  she 
replies,  "it's  an  obsession  with 
me.  I  love  my  job." 

One  might  ask,  at  this  point, 
what  unfolds  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  Co-Op  education?  There 
are  some  general  trends. 

In  the  first  place,  Co-Op  stu- 
dents express  a  great  feeling  of 
confidence  and  self-importance. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Co-Op  student  can  see 
concrete  accomplishments  from 
their  work.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  passing  a  test  in  a 
classroom  and  seeing  a  deaf  child 
make  strides,  with  your  help,  to 
overcome  his  handicap.  From  a 
social  aspect,  it  seems  that  we 
trend  to  identify  ourselves  with  a 
job.  The  inevitable,  "what  do  you 
do?"  is  met  with  "I  am  a  banker," 


Co-Op  work  experience 
—  first  hand  reality  of  the 
field  one  wishes  to  pursue. 


or,  "I  am  a  teacher,"  and  so  on. 
We  don't  often  say,  "I  work  for  a 
bank,"  or,  "I  work  for  a  school." 
The  Co-Op  student  also  utilizes 
this  method  of  identification.  I  no- 
ticed that  at  each  interview  the  re- 
ply to  my  question  of  what  do  you 
do  was  in  "I  am  a  .  .  ."terms. 

Another  area,  was  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  reality  of 
work  experience  and  classroom 
ideals.  Renita  said,  "You  can't  go 
fresh  out  of  school  and  say  here  I 
am."  The  students  pointed  out 
specific    areas    where    they    felt 


"It's    an    obsession    with 
me.  I  love  my  job." 


weaknesses  in  their  classroom 
preparation.  Renita  cited  the  total 
lack  of  budget  planning  in  the  rec- 
reational program  at  BCC.  An- 
other area  Renita  would  like  to 
see  improved,  is  the  contact  with 
existing  recreational  programs  via 
field  trips  and  or  internships. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  that  al- 
though all  the  Co-Op  students  I 
talked  with  agreed  that  classroom 
learning  and  job  experience  were 
interrelated,  all  placed  emphasis 
upon  the  work-centered  learning 
process.  The  desire  to  learn  was 
generated  by  being  able  to  apply 
textbook  theories  to  practical 
situations.  One  statement  reflect- 
ing Andrea's  increased  motivation 
is  that,  to  her,  "Psychology  classes 
are  no  longer  just  classes  to  sit 
through.  I  want  to  learn  more." 

Some  have  asked  what  be- 
comes of  the  student  who,  after 
working  in  a  lab,  decides  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  a  chemist.  All 
the  better  to  find  out  now  while  a 
change  of  direction  is  a  simple 
matter.  Just  imagine  the  student 
who  prepares  for  years  to  be  a 
chemist  and  then  after  a  few 
months  of  work  as  a  chemist  finds 
that  he  hates  the  job  yet  still  loves 
the  subject.  In  a  sense,  this  the  Co- 
Op  work  experience  is  a  self-test- 
ing process  in  which  each  student 
sees  for  himself  the  first  hand 
reality  of  the  field  he  wishes  to 
pursue. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ad- 
vantages. The  overall  market  for 
various  majors,  the  earning  of  col- 
lege credits  for  work  through  the 
Co-Op  program  and  the  dollar 
potential  of  various  fields. 

Co-Op  practicums  are  currently 
available,  offering  jobs  related  to 
major  fields  of  study.  For  more 
information  on  a  personal  level, 
why  not  see  what  Co-Op  has  to  of- 
fer you?* 
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the 

Thinking 

Man's 

Sport 

By  Greg  Cote 

Chess. 

The  word  conjures  visions  of  a 
temperamental  Bobby  Fischer  fu- 
ming because  the  room's  lighting 
is  three  watts  too  dim,  or  because 
someone  in  the  sixth  row  had  the 
audacity  to  shift  in  his  seat  as  Bob- 
by contemplated  taking  a  pawn. 

The  "thinking  man's  sport"  also 
brings  to  mind  an  intent  Russian 
Boris  Spassky,  bushy  eyebrows 
twitching  and  drop  of  sweat  trick- 
ling down  his  cheek  —  a  man- 
who  makes  every  move  as  though 
all  the  vodka  in  the  USSR  was  in 
the  balance. 

But  the  setting  for  chess 
matches  is  not  always  a  palatial 
room  in  Iceland.  It  is/nearly  every 
day,  a  stark  table  with  Central 
Campus'  Hospitality  Center  — 
thanks  to  the  BCC  Chess  Club. 

If  you've  never  heard  of  the 
group,  you're  in  the  silent  major- 
ity. The  club  is  comprised  of 
sponsor  Oscar  Schmerler  and  a 
dozen  persons  whose  stereotype 
would  be  somewhere  between  a 
bookworm  and  a  tic-tac-toe  addict. 

Included  in  the  club  is  student 


Eric  Rosenthal,  whose  play  in  or- 
ganized tournaments  has  earned 
a  U.S.  Chess  Federation  rating  in 
the  early  1700s.  Points  are  string- 
ently yielded,  and  1780  is  con- 
sidered a  very  good  amateur. 

But  also  eligible  for  the  club, 
and  encouraged  to  join,  is  the  sub- 
novice  who  doesn't  know  his 
knight  from  his  bishop. 
Schmerler,  an  instructor  in  BCC's 
religion  department,  is  anxious  to 
help  students  who  have  jumped 
beyond  the  black  sheep  of  the 
chess  family,  checkers. 

Anyone  can  borrow  an  inexpen- 
sive chess  set  for  a  quick  game  in 
the  Hospitality  Center.  But  serious 
chessers  should  sign  up  by  seeing 
Hospitality's  Marge  Smith  to  be 
eligible  for  the  moves  that 
Schmerler  has  planned  for  the 
club. 

The  student  who  is  smugly 
confident  of  his  ability  may  wish 
to  try  blindfolded  chess.  It  doesn't 
require  a  black  sock  wrapped 
around  the  eyes,  but  it  does  re- 
quire the  imagination.  Partici- 
pants   do    not    watch    their    op- 


ponents' moves;  instead,  they're 
told  the  moves  in  algebraic  fash- 
ion (A-7,  H-7)  and  must  visualize 
the  board. 

If  that  sounds  like  kidstuff,  how 
about  simultaneous  chess?  That's 
playing  10-15  opponents  at  a  time. 
And  if  that  doesn't  drive  you  back 
to  the  scrabble  board,  how  about 
speed  chess?  Make  the  move 
within  10  seconds  or  you've  for- 
feited a  turn. 

If  enough  students,  men  and 
women,  join  BCC's  Chess  Club, 
Schmerler's  plans  will  include 
demonstrations,  organized  les- 
sons and  challenges  to  clubs  from 
high  schools  and  area  colleges. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning. 
Schmerler  would  like  to  extend  a 
chess  challenge  to  the  BCC 
administrators,  a  body  of  men 
who  have  accepted  student  chal- 
lenges in  football  and  soccer  — 
but  never  a  brain  game  like  chess. 

"Administrators  would  never 
play  chess  because  they'd  be 
afraid  they'd  lose,"  Schmerler 
said.  "But  we'll  throw  this  out  as  a 
challenge  anyway."* 
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COOKING 

By  Lori  Corey 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel 
about  it,  but  personally,  I  don't 
believe  in  expensive  dishes.  The 
only  one  impressed  by  spending 
all  that  money  is  your  butcher.  In- 
expensive food  tastes  just  as  good 
and  usually  there  is  more  of  it  to 
go  around,  so  you  can  invite  a 
friend  you  haven't  seen  for  a 
while  to  come  over  and  take  pot- 
luck.  It's  a  great  way  to  improve 
your  social  life. 


Of  course  you  need  a  big  pot, 
also  a  long  handled  fork  or  spoon. 

Buy: 

A  chicken 

1  lb.  of  chopped  beef  (lean) 

1  large  can  of  peeled  tomatoes 

Shortening  (Crisco  or  oil) 

Wine — almost  any  kind  will  do, 
except  the  fruity  sweet  kind.  If 
you  have  some  around,  use  that. 
Otherwise  buy  the  kind  you  can 
serve  with  the  meal  and  use  some 
of  that. 

Salt,  pepper,  parsley,  oregano 
and  some  garlic  powder. 

Wash  the  chicken  and  cut  it 
into  sections,  unless  you  bought  it 
cut  up,  you  smarty.  Heat  the 
shortening  in  the  pot  and  drop  in 
the  chicken  pieces.  Be  careful,  it 
splatters!  All  the  pieces  have  to  be 
browned,  so  keep  shifting  them 
around  until  they  look  golden 
brown.  The  hardest  part  of  the 
meal  is  now  behind  you.  Spoon  or 
pour  some  of  the  fat  out.  Pour  the 
canned  tomatoes  in,  pour  in 
about  3  glucks  of  wine  (gluck, 
gluck,  gluck,  if  you  see  what  I 
mean),  add  a  little  water,  till  the 
chicken  is  almost  covered.  Now 
shape  little  meatballs  and  drop 
them  in.  Flavor  with  the  spices  to 
taste.  Simmer  for  about  an  hour, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  pot  now 
and  then,  and  replenishing  the  liq- 
uid with  a  little  water  if  it  get's  too 
low. 

The  whole  thing  is  served  over 
rice  (Minute  rice  per  directions). 
It  is  even  better  the  next  day, 
when  you  can  spoon  off  the  fat 
and  debone  the  chicken. 

For  dessert,  if  you  want  to  be 
a  little  fancier  than  just  ice  cream, 
how  about  banana  cream  pie? 

Buy  frozen  pie  crusts  bake  them 
as  directed-  Make  vanilla  pud- 
ding. Slice  two  bananas  into  the 
baked  pie  shells  and  cover  with 
the  pudding.  Cool.  When  ready 
to  serve,  cover  with  whipped 
cream. 

By  the  way,  chocolate  pudding 
in  the  pie  shell  with  whipped 
cream  makes  chocolate  cream 
pie,  if  you  prefer  that. 

Good  appetite,  -k 


Lori  Corey 


IF  YOU  ASK  ME  - 


Nobody  Did 


By  Edwina  laffe 


Computers  have  all  the  weaknesses  of  man.  They  have 
nervous  breakdowns .  .  .  just  when  I'm  at  the  head  of  the 
registration  line!  They  have  sudden  laps  of  memory  (I  gave  you 
my  health  certificate  three  times).  Personally,  I've  even  begun 
to  wonder  if  they  don't  have  —  criminal  tendencies.  One  obvi- 
ously ate  up  all  my  records  and  tried  to  convince  me  I  didn't 
exist  at  all.  Who  ever  invented  the  computer  should  have 
given  it  a  soul. 

Registering,  re-registrating,  dropping  and  adding,  can  be  a 
traumatic  affair.  But,  then,  like  everything  else,  it  has  its 
better  side.  I  exchanged  life  stories  with  three  people,  I  learned 
to  settle  for  the  little  things .  .  .  like  finally  getting  past 
the  ladies  room  door.  The  drop  and  add  line  this  semester,  was 
particularly  trying  because  so  many  classes  were  filled,  can- 
celled or  —  had  only  one  opening  left. 

The  fellow  behind  me  said  he'd  changed  his  major  three 
times  that  day.  Now,  instead  of  psychology  he  was  trying  for  Air 
Traffic  Control! 

"Sounds  interesting,"  I  commented. 
"Who  cares,  I  just  want  to  get  out  of  this  line,"  he  said. 

If  anyone  studied  this  thing  seriously  it  could  open  up  the 
job  market.  Professional  line  standers  —  we  could  have  line 
standers'  clinics  and  forums.  Of  course  this  would  call  for  ex- 
perts in  the  theory's  of  Line  Standing,  the  Psychological  Adjust- 
ment of  Line  Standing,  The  Creative  Approach  to  Line  Standing. 
Instead  of  lines,  they  might  stand  in  cir- 
cles. Who  know's  maybe  there  would  be  a 
worldwide  movement,  "LINESTANDER'S 
LIBERATION."* 


REGISTRATION 
< 3 


By  Ian  Goldman 


AT  LAST  A 


%IMTUM*rJ 


One  day  in  March  as  I  was  driv- 
ing my  car  into  the  south  end 
parking  lot  I  noticed  a  small  dirt 
pile  sitting  outside  next  to  the 
gym.  Because  I  figured  this  dirt 
would  be  removed  the  next  day,  I 
never  gave  it  a  second  thought. 
The  pile  wasn't  removed  the  next 
day  but  seemed  to  get  bigger  and 
bigger  as  time  went  on.  Finally  the 
dirt  pile  was  two  times  bigger 
then  the  gym  and  still  growing  in 
size.  I  started  asking  around 
school  if  any  one  had  an  idea  of 
what  was  coming  about  from  all 
this  dirt.  The  kind  of  answers  I  re- 
ceived were  of  the  following  nat- 
ure: (1)  an  added  extention  to  the 
gym;  (2;  the  county's  new  gar- 
bage dump;  (3)  a  rare  collection 
of  dirt  that  was  donated  to  the 
school;  or  (4)  a  hole  in  the  ground 
leading  to  China.  After  some  dig- 
ging I  came  up  with  the  facts 
which  should  put  an  end  to  all  of 
these  rumors  being  told  around 
the  school. 

Looking  behind  this  dirt  pile  for 


a  clue  to  what  it  might  be,  I  found 
not  one,  but  two  holes  in  the 
ground.  Investigating  this  matter 
further  I  found  out  the  school  was 
spending  $287,000  on  this  project. 
When  the  project  was  finished  I 
learned  that  it  would  become  the 
school's  badly  needed  pools.  The 
bigger  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
measures  82  feet  by  75  feet,  is  the 
swimming  pool  and  the  45  by  60 
foot  hole  is  the  diving  pool. 

The  swimming  pool  with  its 
eight  lanes  for  meets  and  other 
sporting  events,  ranges  from 
three  to  six  feet  of  level  water, 
while  the  diving  pool  has  a  drop 
of  14  feet  before  touching  the  bot- 
tom. Both  pools  are  heated  by  liq- 
uid gas  and  when  filled,  have  a 
combined  total  of  half  a  million 
gallons.  The  diving  pool  has  three 
meter  and  one  meter  diving 
boards,  two  of  each  kind  for  those 
wishing  to  use  them. 

An  added  attraction  to  this 
swimming  complex  is  an  eight  by 
ten  foot  viewing  room.  This  view- 


ing room  gives  spectators  a 
chance  to  observe  any  event  of 
one  of  the  pools,  without  actually 
getting  their  toes  wet. 

The  use  of  the  pool  is  now  for 
the  students,  faculty  and  staff  of 
the  school  during  regular  school 
hours,  but  could  open  for  those 
warm  nights  in  the  near  future. 
No  longer  will  the  scuba-diving 
and  swimming  classes  be  held  out- 
side of  the  school.  Ideas  for  new 
classes  such  as  life  saving  and  wa- 
ter polo,  may  appear  in  future 
terms  along  with  a  possible  school 
swimming  team.  The  Physical 
Education  Department  will  be  in 
the  charge  of  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  pool  and  anyone 
who  is  a  qualified  swimmer,  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  life 
guard  positions  are  still  open. 

To  maintain  clean  water  the 
costs  should  run  about  $4,000  a 
year;  but  if  these  two  pools  work 
out  it  will  be  money  well  spent.* 
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IF  IT'S  A  BRIGHT  SUNSHINY  DAY  WITH  A  BREEZE, 
enough  breeze  to  fly  a  kite,  look  to  the  south  end  of 
the  campus,  up  above  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  and,  if 
by  chance  you  see  a  bright  orange  or  pink  kite  flying 
merrily  in  the  sky,  follow  the  string  to  meet  an  equal- 
ly colorful  woman.  Flying  kites  is  just  one  of  her 
many  interests. 

/  feel .  .  .  like  I'm  just  going  up  with  the 
kite. 

Mrs.  Wallace  teaches  Art  Appreciation  and  begin- 
ning Drawing  at  BCC,  BUT  DON'T  STOP  READING 
BECAUSE  ARTS  NOT  YOUR  THING.  Mary  Wallace  is 
an  education  as  well  as  an  educator.  She  is  an  educa- 
tion in  joy,  fulfillment  and  courage.  AND  if  that  all 
sounds  a  bit  philosophical;  she  is  also  an  ad- 
venturer! ! 

She  is  one  of  those  rare  people  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  having  lived  sixty  five  years,  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages. 

I'm  just  trying  to  make  it  being  me.  Teach- 
ing is  my  most  creative  thing.  My  students 
are  my  inspiration.  We  give  gifts  to  one  an- 
other, everyone  has  some  beauty  in  them 
to  give .  .  .  if  you  let  them. 

Mary,  Mary  is  not  contrary  BUT  she  is  quiet  un- 
predictable. She  is  a  woman  that  follows  her  intui- 
tions. She  feels  there  is  a  reason  for  everything  that 
happens  to  us. 

She  had  planned  to  retire  this  year.  Perhaps  she 
would  go  to  India  and  do  volunteer  work. 

The  Humanities  Department  had  planned  a  retire- 
ment party  for  her.  Money  had  been  collected  for  a 
gift,  invitations  were  in  the  mail.  Flowers  had  been 
ordered  and  arrangements  made  for  the  dinner  at  a 
Fort  Lauderdale  Restaurant. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Tobe,  Art  Department  Head,  felt  the 
party  should  not  be  a  total  surprise,  so  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  big  event  he  called  Mary  into  his  office. 

Before  he  could  explain  the  coming  event  to  her, 
she  asked, 

What  if  you've  planned  a  party  for  me  and 
I  decide  not  to  retire? 

"WE  HAVE,"  the  shocked  Mr.  Tobe  replied. 

Mary  was  back  in  Mr.  Tobe's  office  on  Monday 
morning.  The  invitations  had  been  jerked  out  of  the 
out-going  mail  on  Friday,  "Just  in  case." 

It  was  like  it  suddenly  hit  me  that  I  was 
really  making  the  move  and  something 
seemed  to  be  saying  to  me,  Broward  is 
where  you  belong.  I  remember,  I'm  such 
an  emotional  person,  you  know.  When  I 
told  him  I  started  to  cry  and  I  guess  I 
didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He 


Text  and  Photos  by  Edwina  Jaffe 


put  his  arms  around  me  and  I  knew  it  was 
settled.  I  feel  my  real  mission  is  here. 

If  we  look  at  Mrs.  Wallace  as  a  teacher  with  a 
mission,  we  must  understand  that  her  "dogma"  has 
little  to  do  with  discipline  —  or  follow  me,  but 
rather,  "Chagall  Like,"  joyous,  serious,  profound, 
and  laced  with  poetic  witticisms. 

One  of  her  colleagues  commented, 

We're  just  so  glad  she  stayed  on.  She  is 
what  I  start  my  day  on. 

MERRY,  MARY,  keeps  the  Art  Department  invig- 
orated with  her  spirit  of  growth  and  growing.  She  is 
up  to  almost  anything,  a  woman  on  the  "upswing  of 
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Pablo  Picasso 
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life."  Many  of  her  students  become  involved  in  her 
adventures.  She  was  recently  invited  by  a  student  to 
go  horseback  riding  at  his  farm  in  Davie.  She  ac- 
cepted it  and,  "wasn't  even  sore  the  next  day." 
Mr.  Tobe  spoke  about  Mrs.  Wallace: 

It's  amazing  her  ability  to  communicate 
with  students  of  all  ages.  There  is  always 
some  student  in  her  office.  I  pass  by  and 
see  them  in  there,  getting  advice,  talking, 
meditating.  Then  she  has  her  cafeteria 
routine  —  over  there  it  seems  to  be  the 
same,  students  are  drawn  to  her.  Sooner 
or  later,  they  seem  to  all  end  up  in  our 
Department 

Mrs.  Wallace  feels  they  wouldn't  come,  if  they 
didn't  have  a  need.  Whether  it  is  to  sew  a  button  on, 
or  talk  about  a  problem,  Mary  is  there  for  Them. 

Maybe  /  can  be  a  part  of  their  solution. 
They  do  give  me  so  much  —  and  the  kids 
are  really  wonderful.  We're  all  just  look- 
ing for  the  O.K.  child  within  us. 

Mrs.  Wallace's  office  does  reflect  the  kind  of  per- 
son she  is.  From  her  sewing  box  (for  emergencies)  to 
her  music.  Mix  a  little  John  Denver  with  a  little  Bee- 
thoven .  .  .  and  you've  probably  been  eaves-drop- 
ping near  her  office.  She  listens  to  music  to  her  lik- 
ing, and  she  admits  she  likes  it  all.  Rock  included. 

Rock  is  an  expression  of  our  day.  I  always 

try  to  attend  the  Ice  Breaker  Dances.  I  can 

do  the  hussle  and  the  bump,  but  mostly 

it's  the  fellowship  I  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Wallace  came  to  Broward  Community  Col- 
lege in  1963,  the  year  the  campus  opened.  She  left 
behind  her  a  life  she  knew  well  and  had  grown  up  in. 
Her  own  father  was  a  school  teacher.  She  describes 
her  life  in  Indiana  as  being,  "A  rich  life  filled  with 
country  living  and  good  people." 

She  was  born  and  raised  in  Southern  Indiana.  She 
attended  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  where  she  got 
her  Masters  degree. 


In  1931  Mary  went  to  teach  at  the  United  States 
Indian  School.  It  was  her  first  teaching  job.  There  she 
organized  an  Art  Department. 

/  know  now  the  wisdom  of  that  year  in  get- 
ting to  know  the  American  Indian.  I  have 
great  love  and  respect  for  the  American 
Indian.  I  believe  we're  all  one  family. 
While  their  children  were  young  Mary  and  Robert 
Wallace  farmed  for  a  living. 

/  wanted  our  children  to  be  raised  close  to 
nature.  We  did  everything  together, 
worked  the  fields,  picked  string  beans. 
And  then  there  was  the  cows.  I  milked 
cows,  made  butter  and  cottage  cheese. 
I'm  glad  we  had  those  years.  Children 
learn  from  living  in  the  country  and 
watching  little  things  be  born. 

Now  their  two  children  are  grown.  Their  son  Da- 
vid, is  a  business  executive,  is  married  to  a  "lovely 
girl"  and  has  two  children.  Their  daughter  Nancy  is 
married  and  also  has  two  children,  both  she  and  her 
husband  are  in  Advertising  Art. 

The  feeling  around  campus  seems  to  be  that  Mary 
Wallace  is  one  of  those  special  people  we  are  lucky 
to  have. 

Several  people  that  I  spoke  with  about  Mary  com- 
mented on  her  growth.  At  one  period  she  seemed  to 
have  gone  through  some  battle  within  herself.  What 
ever  she  was  looking  for  she  seems  to  be  a  woman 
that's  found  it.  Part  of  her  growth  she  attributes  to 
her  association  with  the  Bahai  Faith.  She  speaks  of 
her  many  "spiritual  children."  They  write  to  her 
from  all  over  the  world.  These  are  people  she  has 
brought  to  the  faith.  Mary  says  there's  a  greater  need 
for  spiritual  growth  in  our  society  today. 

When  the  light  dims,  people  become  less 
and  less  spiritual  I  fear  what  is  happening 
today  is  like  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell. 
People  became  very  materialistic,  very 
hedonistic.  God  has  created  you  nobel, 
he's  created  you  to  bring  about  an  ever 
advancing  civilization.  God  doesn't  say, 
we're  not  susposed  to  have  beautiful 
things  —  adorn  yourself  with  beautiful 
things,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  knowing 
who  you  are.  When  man  follows  his  ego 
and  goes  away  from  his  spiritual  self,  well, 
one  of  the  famous  historians  said,  Man- 
kind will  have  to  spiritualize  himself  or 
face  destruction. 

One  of  Mrs.  Wallace's  past  students  stood  outside 
talking  to  me.  After  she  had  gone  through  all  the 
descriptive  adjectives, 

/  guess  the  really  nicest  thing  about  Mrs. 
Wallace  is,  She  loves  us  a///* 
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Jury  Duty 


By  Bob  Jones 


The  last  time  I  signed  a  U.S.  mail 
receipt  for  a  piece  of  paper  that 
said  "Greetings"  has  been  three 
weeks  ago.  Unlike  the  other 
"Greetings"  (my  draft  notice  from 
Uncle  Sam),  this  one  has  words 
like  "Commanded,"  "Summons," 
"Circuit  Court."  Included  are  re- 
quests as  to  wearing  apparel  and 
parking  instructions  in  the  court- 
house parking  lot.  A  week  later  at 
8:15  in  the  morning  you  find  your- 
self on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Broward  County  Courthouse.  You 
.  .  .  are  on  jury  duty. 

There  appears  to  be  two  hun- 
dred fifty  prospective  jurors  and 
you  wonder  why  you  are  there. 
After  all,  they  only  need  six  to 
twelve  people  on  a  jury,  don't 
they?  You  are  assigned  a  card  and 
number,  herded  into  an  old  court- 
room, where  over  all  the  noise 
and  confusion  the  county  clerk 
vainly  attempts  to  explain  what's 
going  to  happen  .  .  .  you  can 
only  guess. 

Pretty  soon  someone  hollers 
"All  rise!"  .  .  .  you  do.  A  huge 
gray  haired  judge  in  black  robes 
presents  himself  on  the  bench. 
The  people  down  front  raise  their 
right  hands  and  automatically 
everyone  else  does.  You  too  .  .  . 
and  you  are  sworn  in  en  masse  as 
a  prospective  juror.   Next  comes 


roll  call,  which  takes  about  an 
hour  —  older  people  hard  of  hear- 
ing; the  clerk's  inability  to  correct- 
ly pronounce  names;  noise  and 
laughter;  wags  who  holler 
"Bingo"  when  their  numbers  are 
called;  some  who  do  not  coop- 
erate because  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  here. 

Roll  call  resolved,  duplicates  of 
the  cards  you  were  issued  when 
you  first  arrived  are  drawn  from  a 
wire  cylindrical  cage,  similar  to 
those  you  may  have  seen  at  a  raf- 
fle drawing,  and  the  first  sixty 
prospective  jurors  are  polled.  At 
this  point  you  are  all  for  being  se- 
lected and  hope  you  have  time 
for  coffee  before  the  next  polling. 
"Coffee,  snack  bar  on  the  second 
floor.  Please  bring  your  purchases 
back  here,"  the  young  lady  says. 
We  rush  to  take  advantage. 

Two  hours  later  the  tedium  be- 
gins. Most  of  the  sixty  people 
have  returned.  They  have  been  re- 
fused as  jurors.  Curious,  we  ask 
why?  They  are  perplexed  and  can- 
not answer.  The  importance  of 
your  civic  duty  is  beginning  to 
tarnish. 

A  call  goes  out  —  "2-2-5  .  .  .  2- 
2-5  .  .  ."  "Hey,  that's  me!"  Al- 
most asleep  from  boredom,  sud- 
denly I'm  awake  and  ready.  There 
are     twenty     prospective     jurors 


polled  and  the  adrenalin  is  racing. 
We  had  waited  all  morning.  Saw 
others  come  and  go,  now  it  was 
our  turn.  The  camaraderie  of  the 
unknown  begins  as  we  twenty  go 
trooping  down  the  stairs  to  court- 
room so  and  so  to  Judge  so  and  so 
with  a  big  question  lurking  in  our 
minds.  .  .  what  kind  of  trail?? 

I'm  lucky  —  they  poll  six  of  the 
twenty  and  we  sit  in  the  jury  box. 
The  judge  charges  us  as  to  our  re- 
sponsibility, civic  duty,  honesty, 
to  our  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  may  be  able  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, whether  or  not  we  could 
really  decide  on  a  guilty  or  inno- 
cent verdict  and  not  be  emo- 
tionally involved  .  .  .  charges  us 
to  the  decision  that  we  may  have 
to  make  .  .  .  that  it  will  not  have 
to  be  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
but  not  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  He  tells  us  that  we  will  not 
send  anyone  to  prison  —  the 
sentencing  is  his  job  .  .  .  cautions 
us  that  one  day  we  may  wish  a  trial 
by  jury  and  would  we  be  able  to 
handle  someone  else's  case  as  we 
would  wish  ours  to  be  ...  if  we 
would  have  a  guilty  conscience 
.  .  .  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
watching  Perry  Mason  .  .  .  that 
this  not  a  T.V.  show  —  this  is  for 
real.  He  asks  us  each  individually 
by  name  if  we  can  agree  to  the 
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statements  he  has  just  charged  us 
with.  We  agree.  We  will  hear 
these  admonitions  many,  many 
times  in  the  next  few  days. 

Our  first  case:  the  defendant  is 
a  black  woman  about  fifty  years 
old  sitting  at  the  table  next  to  the 
public  defender.  The  information 
against  her  is  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon.  The  state  assistant  prose- 
cutor approaches  the  jury  box 
and  introduces  himself.  He  is  an 
articulate  young  man  about 
twenty-six,  speaks  to  us  individual- 
ly, asks  names,  ages,  background, 
employment.  Have  you  ever  been 
on  jury  duty  before,  questions 
ability  of  making  decisions,  can 
we  stay  all  night  if  necessary 
(which  kind  of  scares  everyone) 
.  .  .  questions  us  as  to  our  preju- 
dices since  the  case  does  involve  a 
black  woman  .  .  .  do  we  have  any 
resentment  of  jury  duty  .  .  . 
would  we  be  happier  elsewhere 
.  .  .  hammers  at  the  idiom  "a 
shadow  of  doubt"  versus  "reason- 
able doubt."  It  is  apparent  he  is 
looking  for  any  small  thing  that 
may  hurt  his  case.  We  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  state. 

Now  it  is  the  public  defender's 
turn.  For  the  third  time  in  the  last 
two  hours  we  hear  a  replica  of  the 
judge's  charges  ...  an  almost 
identical  inquisition  asked  by  the 
state  prosecuting  attorney.  This 
young  man  appears  to  be  twenty- 
four  years  old,  very  nervous  and 
apparently  is  trying  his  first  case. 
Later  my  guess  is  confirmed  by  a 
person  who  served  on  this  par- 
ticular jury.  From  my  view  I  can 
see  that  every  question  asked  has 
been  underlined  in  a  book  lying 
on  the  table.  He  is  not  confident 
and  reads  these  questions  to  him- 
self before  posing  them  to  us.  His 
performance  is  amusing  and  for  a 
moment  I  feel  a  twinge  of  sym- 
pathy toward  the  defendant,  but 
immediately  I  caution  myself  as  to 
the  emotional  involvement. 

The  young  man  approaches  the 
jury  box  (I'm  sure  that  it  was  a  for- 
mat question)  and  in  his  innocent 
sincerity,  asks  if  any  of  the  pros- 
pective jurors  is  related  to  the  de- 
fendant either  by  blood  or  by  mar- 
riage. In  view  of  the  fact  that  it 


was  an  all  white  jury,  I  almost  lost 
my  composure.  .  .  A  few  minutes 
later,  myself  and  one  other 
prospective  juror  were  dismissed. 
We  received  no  reason  for  dismis- 
sal and  our  pride  took  a  blow. 

Back  upstairs  to  the  fourth  floor 
to  the  waiting  room,  here  to  wait 
for  another  hour.  .  .  At  3:30  they 
finally  let  us  go  home. 

It's  Tuesday,  but  the  fun  and 
games  of  yesterday  and  the  new 
experience  is  now  becoming  a  lit- 
tle boring.  You  watch  people 
using  various  connivances  to  be 
dismissed.  We  are  in  Easter  week 
and  the  religious  days  are  with  us; 
some  fain  sickness;  others  have 
dental  appointments;  others  have 
this;  others  have  others.  It  would 
seem  that  the  "in  thing"  to  do  is 
to  get  out  of  what  you're  doing 
.  .  .  "jury  duty!"  I've  got  an  idea 
of  my  own,  but  I  decide  to  stay. 
What  the  hell,  I  feel,  "experience 
is  good  for  you."  Now  entered 
the  camaraderie  of  long  boring 
hours  ...  of  "everyone  into  the 
jury  room,"  while  they  call  the 
roll,  poll  another  jury,  and  after  a 
while  you  kind  of  hope  that  your 
number  is  picked.  It's  better  than 
standing  around  here.  You've 
brought  the  book  you  wished  you 
had  yesterday  but  haven't  started 
for  fear  you  may  miss  something. 
Instead  you  prowl  the  halls  (with 
one  ear  tuned  to  the  county 
clerk's  office)  reading  notices  on 
bulletin  boards  that  you  do  not 
understand,  "In  Case  of  Emer- 
gency instructions,"  "calendars," 
and  other  signs  on  the  walls  that 
ordinarily  would  not  have  at- 
tracted your  attention  in  the  least. 

In  the  meantime,  fast  friend- 
ships are  being  formed.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  riding  a  bus  on  a  long  jour- 
ney where  people  bare  their 
hearts  to  strangers;  addresses  are 
collected  so  they  can  send  Christ- 
mas cards  and  phone  numbers  are 
exchanged. 

Wednesday  morning,  roll  call. 
First  poll,  first  number  2-2-5. 
Great!  The  considered  opinion 
now  is  that  if  you  are  picked  early 
and  refused,  you  go  home  early. 

Forty  picked.  Downstairs  we 
troop  again.  The  excitement  is  not 


prevalent  this  time  because  now 
we're  old  soldiers  —  it's  old  shoe. 
Another  judge,  same  admoni- 
tions, this  one  with  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, who  tells  us  about  T.V.  and 
Perry  Mason  again  —  quizzes 
each  one  individually  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  trouble 
with  making  a  decision.  Mr. 
Jones,  do  you  have  trouble 
making  a  decision?  "No,  judge.  I 
don't  think  so.  There  are  times  I 
have  trouble  deciding  what  I  want 
for  lunch."  .  .  .  which,  of  course, 
broke  up  the  court,  the  defendant 
included.  I  would  not  have  made 
such  a  response  had  I  known  the 
seriousness  of  the  charge  and  up 
to  this  time  we  were  not  aware  of 
the  information  against  the  de- 
fendant. The  information  is  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon,  prop- 
erty damage,  and  attempted  rape. 
Involved  were  a  well-known 
motorcycle  gang  which  prompted 
me  to  be  quite  alert,  for  now  you 
have  to  think  of  fear.  One  of  the 
questions  posed,  "Are  you  afraid 
to  serve  on  this  jury  because  of 
the  possibility  of  reprisals?"  Im- 
mediately your  thoughts  go  to 
your  wife,  your  home,  your  loved 
ones  —  and  "it's  a  thought.  .  ." 

The  defendant  is  approximately 
forty-eight  years  old  —  nice  look- 
ing man  —  gray  curly  hair,  wear- 
ing trousers  and  a  shirt.  The  shirt 
opened  at  the  collar  with  sleeves 
rolled  back  exposing  a  stump  on 
his  left  wrist.  His  attorney  is  a  tall, 
angular  man,  about  fifty-five  — 
blue  suit,  white  shirt,  blue  tie,  or- 
ange socks.  .  .  The  suit  was 
cheap,  the  shoes  were  cheap,  and 
it  bothered  me.  Possible  this  man 
could  not  afford  a  better  attorney. 
I  immediately  reminded  myself 
that  we  were  here  to  judge  facts, 
not  people. 

We  now  progressed  into  the 
same  processes  that  happened  be- 
fore at  the  other  trial.  This  young 
budding  assistant  state  prosecutor 
approached  the  jury  box  and 
introduced  himself.  He  was  quite 
proficient  in  his  manner;  he  knew 
his  way  around,  which  said  this 
was  an  important  case.  He  spoke 
to  each  one  of  us  individually. 
Wanted  to  know  if  we  had  any 
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questions  of  him.  We  demurred. 
He  turned  to  the  judge  and  said, 
"The  state  accepts  the  jury,  your 
honor."  The  judge  said,  "At- 
torney for  the  defense,"  and  we 
went  through  the  questions  again. 
I  was  in  the  No.  6  position  on  this 
jury.  No.  4  was  excused  without 
cause,  which  of  course  meant  an- 
other one  of  our  number  of  forty 
came  forward  and  sat  in  the  No.  4 
seat  —  same  admonitions  from 
the  judge;  same  inquisitions  from 
the  state  prosecuting  attorney; 
same  questions  from  the  defense 
attorney,  and  again  No.  4  was  ex- 
cused without  cause. 

An  hour  later,  and  ten  more  ex- 
cused, you're  looking  for  a  pat- 
tern. What  is  the  defense  attorney 
up  to?  What  does  he  want?  If  he 
wants  an  all  male  jury,  I  can  under- 
stand that.  My  thoughts  were  I 
would  have  women  on  the  jury  to 
draw  sympathy  for  this  one- 
handed  man;  but  then  again  the 
ramifications  of  attempted  rape 
went  through  my  mind.  It  was  a 
puzzle  that  I  couldn't  place  the 
pieces  to. 

Meanwhile,  the  judge's  ad- 
monitions, the  inquisition  of 
the  state  prosecuting  attorney  and 
the  defense  attorney  went  on 
with  each  prospective  juror.  By 
this  time  the  judge  had  called  the 
defense  attorney  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  the  bench 
for  several  whispered  consulta- 
tions. Apparently  the  defense  at- 
torney was  within  his  right.  The 
judge  excused  him.  Now  we  have 
gone  through  the  original  forty, 
moved  halfway  through  the  sec- 
ond forty,  and  it  looms  in  the 
darkness  that  we  may  be  here  all 
night. 

No.  5  to  my  right  is  Lillie  Davis,  a 
very  avid  reader  —  nice  person  — 
intelligent  —  (we  exchanged 
books  the  day  before)  —  has  the 
same  doubts  that  I  have.  From 
time  to  time  we  whisper  to  each 
other  about  what  has  taken 
place.  .  .  "What  are  your 
thoughts.  .  .?"  I  told  her,  "Lillie, 
if  No.  4  is  excused  again,  I'm 
changing  seats."  It  brought  a  little 
humor  to  our  sad  situation.  Lillie,  I 
thought,  was  leaning  over  to  tell 


me  something  and  all  at  once  she 
went  "aawaaw  .  .  .  aawaaw  .  .  . 
aawaaw  .  .  ."  and  I  grabbed  her 
before  she  hit  the  floor.  I  turned 
to  the  judge  and  said,  "Judge,  I 
have  an  epileptic  here!",  which 
wasn't  funny.  In  a  grateful  but 
guilty  gratitude  for  the  break  in 
the  monotony,  we  held  her  and 
sponged  her  face  off  with  cold  wa- 
ter until  the  emergency  squad  ar- 
rived. Twenty  minutes  later  they 
had  her  sitting  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion on  a  stretcher.  I  leaned  down 
to  her  and  said,  "Lillie,  are  you 
O.K.?"  She  looked  up  at  me  and 
said  "O.K.  .  ."  I  said,  "You  know, 
this  is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  get  out  of 
jury  duty."  She  flashed  a  big  smile 
and  I  knew  she  was  all  right. 

By  now  it  had  become  quite  ap- 
parent the  defense  attorney's 
ambitions.  He's  playing  for  time! 
He  doesn't  want  to  go  to  court  to- 
day. He  believes  because  of  the 
Easter  holidays  this  case  may  be 
postponed  till  next  week  —  or 
maybe  four  months  from  now,  de- 
pending on  the  docket. 

Now  I  become  angry.  I  am  here 
to  do  my  civic  duty,  but  I'm  not  to 
be  used,  I'm  not  to  be  toyed  with. 
I  have  been  sitting  in  this  same 
chair  for  five  hours,  I'm  tired,  I'm 
hungry.  If  there  were  a  reason  for 
this,  if  this  gentleman  wants  to 
play  games,  why  not  excuse  one, 
two,  three,  five  and  six.  Why  al- 
ways No.  4?  I'm  very  angry.  I  have 
on  a  red  shirt  .  .  .  right  now  it's 
difficult  to'  tell  where  the  collar 
ends  and  my  neck  begins.  I  am 
sure  the  judge  is  aware  of  this  be- 
cause I  am  sitting  to  his  immediate 
right  and  I  see  him  giving  me 
more  than  cursory  glance  occa- 
sionally. I  do  not  believe  that  I 
would  want  an  angry  juror  if  I 
were  defending  a  case.  I  glare  at 
the  defendant;  I  glare  at  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  —  letting  them 
get  the  message.  This  is  a  ruse  to 
be  sure.  If  they  dismiss  one  more 
juror  without  cause,  I  shall  have  to 
stand  ask  the  judge  to  excuse  me. 
I  no  longer  am  capable  of  being 
an  objective,  impartial  juror  and  I 
am  afraid  my  temperament  would 
enter  into  my  decision. 

Apparently     the     defense     at- 


torney realizes  this.  He  stands  and 
says,  "Mr.  Jones,  are  you  still  in 
college?"  "Yes,  I  am."  "If  this 
were  a  long  trial,  would  it  affect 
your  studies?"  "Yes,  it  would." 
"Do  you  have  mid-term  exams?" 
"Yes."  "Mr.  Jones,  you're 
excused." 

I'm  not  sure  how  I  feel  about 
jury  duty.  It's  a  lesson  I  don't  think 
I  would  have  wanted  to  have 
missed  but  maybe  one  that  I 
could  have  done  without.  I  get  an 
inward  feeling  that  I  have  been 
used.  My  pride  and  my  ego  have 
been  hurt.  Mainly,  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  J  was  never  accepted 
to  sit  on  a  jury.  For  that  I  am  sorry 
—  I  would  have  loved  to  have  had 
the  experience.  It's  not  fun  to  sit 
on  your  duff  all  those  hours  and 
not  be  accepted,  but  then  again 
who  knows  what  the  state  wants; 
who  knows  what  the  defense  at- 
torney wants?  I  guess  I  was  just 
not  a  piece  of  what  they  wanted. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  instructed 
to  go  to  Room  324  and  pick  up  the 
ten  dollars  a  day,  ten  cents  a  mile, 
that  you  are  paid  for  jury  duty. 
While  in  line  I  inquired  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  money  is  tax- 
able. It  is! !  Tax  on  taxes! ! 

Leaving  the  courthouse  on  a 
beautiful  sunny  afternoon  with 
my  tie  off  (that  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  wearing),  my  jacket  off 
(which  I  never  wear,  only  when 
someone  marries  or  dies),  all  I 
wanted  to  do  was  go  home  and  re- 
lax. I  looked  up  the  street  —  there 
was  one  of  my  comrades  who  had 
philosophized  with  me  on  the 
fourth  floor  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
I  wave  him  toward  me:  "C'mon. 
Let's  go  have  a  beer."  He  waved 
me  off,  pointing  to  his  watch.  I 
guess  he  had  a  life  to  return  to 
that  had  been  disrupted  for  a 
week  or  a  week  and  a  half.  So  did 
I. 

On  my  way  home  I  stopped  and 
bought  some  flowers  for  my 
Marge  with  my  ill-gotten  gains; 
bought  a  chewy  bone  for  the  dog 
and  six-pack  for  me.  All  I  wanted 
to  do  was  go  home  and  get  my 
shoes  off. 

End  of  jury  duty  .  .  * 
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WARNING:  The 

Occult  May  Be 

Dangerous     to 

Your     Health 

By]oeSipala 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following 
has  been  written  in  response  to 
past  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
Silver  Sands  on  the  subject  of 
psychic  phenomenon.  The  opin- 
ions expressed  are  those  solely  of 
the  writer.  The  staff  of  Silver  Sands 
welcomes  any  comments  relating 
to  articles  or  topics  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  We  wish  to  establish 
a  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  section  in 
the  magazine.  All  letters  should 
be  adressed  to  Silver  Sands,  Brow- 
ard Community  College,  3501  SW 
Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Florida  33314. 

Maybe  if  the  spiritual  could  be 
scientifically  measured  the  gov- 
ernment would  enact  some  safe 
guards  against  detectable  evil 
influences,  but  as  of  yet  science 
has  no  way  of  probing  into  the 
spiritual  realm  where  angels  and 
demons  abide.  Without  science 
the  only  other  sensible  alternative 
we  have  to  judge  what  is  good 
and  evil,  as  concerned  with  spir- 
itual influences,  is  the  Bible, 
which  condemns  occult  practices. 

Two  reasons  why  the  Bible 
takes  this  stand  is  1)  because  God, 
as  the  Scriptures  declare,  is  a  jeal- 
ous God  desiring  as  in  the  First 
Commandment  that  there  should 
be  no  Gods  before  him  and  2)  be- 
cause of  the  spiritual  and  physical 
danger  of  getting  involved  with 
Satan,  who  is  behind  the  Occult. 

One  of  the  strongest  pro- 
ponents engaged  in  exposing  Sat- 
an behind  the  Nation's  present  re- 
vival is  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham. 
Graham,  in  an  interview  in  The 
National  Enquire,  states:  "The  rea- 
son why  so  many  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  turning  to  the  mysterious 
occult  rather  than  to  God  ...  is 


because  of  the  promise  of  magical 
answers  to  their  problems.  But 
those  who  become  involved  in 
the  occult  seek  these  supernatural 
forces  in  astrology,  tarot  card 
readers,  Eastern  religions,  sooth- 
sayers, psychics,  and  seers.  And 
they  are  the  ones  getting  involved 
with  Satan  —  the  devil. 

Joseph  Millard,  author  of  the 
book  Edgar  Cayce  Mystery  Man 
of  Miracles  recorded  Cayce, 
when  commenting  on  his  super- 
natural powers,  as  saying,  "How 
do  I  know  this  came  from  God? 
There  are  evil  forces  too.  This 
could  be  the  devil's  power  in  dis- 
guise using  me  as  an  innocent 
tool  to  destroy  others."  Later 

as  Cayce  became  deeper  involved 
in  the  occult  he  began  to  realize 
that  his  freedom  of  will  was  being 
taken  from  him.  Millard  says,  "He 
felt  sick,  hopeless  and  frightened 
.  .  .  being  the  puppet  of  the 
forces  that  controlled  the  unseen 
strings  that  he  must  dance  to." 

From  this  account  it  is  scriptual- 
ly  obvious  that  God  could  not 
have  been  the  force  behind 
Cayce's  life  as  God  would  never 
make  a  slave  out  of  a  person  nor 
take  away  one's  free  will.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  examples  in 
the  Bible  that  show  Satan  to  be  of 
such  character,  enslaving  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  snared  by  their 
unsuspecting  involvement  with 
the  occult. 

It  could  well  be  said  that  there 
is  no  easier  way  to  contract  de- 
mons than  by  getting  involved  in 
the  occult.  Demons  are  the 
powers  that  supply  insight  to  the 
psychics,  imitate  the  deceased 
who  are  called  upon  in  seances, 
give  the  impressions  of  past  lives 
in  spreading  the  Anti-Scriptual  be- 
lief of  reincarnation,  plan  the  lives 
of  those  who  seek  to  live  under 
their  horoscope,  give  authority  to 
the  hypnotist,  instigate  trances, 
carry  out  curses  and  even  kill  peo- 
ple. These  are  claims  backed  by 
the  Bible,  and  documented  cases. 

While  Satan  is  subtly  deceiving, 
he  does  reveal  himself  at  times.  A 
recent  example  of  this  is  when 
scores  of  people  across  the  coun- 


try claimed  to  be  affected  by  Sat- 
an after  viewing  The  Exorist.  |  In  a 
wave  of  fear  that  gripped  the 
country,  many  people  were  com- 
mitted claiming  to  be  possessed 
and  some  mysteriously  died  in 
hospitals  after  viewing  the   film. 

Today  many  scientists  and  lay- 
men are  trying  to  explain  away 
the  idea  of  outside  forces  in  favor 
of  inner  forces  originating  within 
man  to  explain  psychic  phenom- 
ena and  other  marketable,  mind- 
induced  powers.  However,  the  Bi- 
ble says  man  was  not  endowed 
with  any  mystical  powers,  but  on 
the  contrary,  purposely  made 
incomplete  with  a  spiritual  void  in 
his  soul  so  that  he  could  realize 
his  need  and  make  his  own  deci- 
sion whether  to  receive  God  in 
that  void  or  one  of  thousand 
lesser  substitutes. 

God,  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
does  offer  supernatural  gifts  to  be 
used  for  the  needs  of  his  people 
and  to  glorify  the  name  of  his  Son, 
but  there  are  conditions  to  receiv- 
ing these  gifts. 

The  Bible  says  in  Hebrews  11:6, 
"But  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God;  for  whoever 
would  come  near  to  God  must  be- 
lieve that  he  exists  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him."  It  is  of  significance  to 
mention  this  because  most  peo- 
ple today  seem  to  be  seeking 
everything  outside  of  God's  word. 
The  Scriptures  declare  that  only 
Jesus  Christ  can  offer  peace 

It  should  be  realized  that  Satan 
is  the  God  and  ruler  of  this  world 
as  shown  in'the  Bible  (2  Con.  4:4, 
1  John  5:19).Satan  has  dominated 
and  will  continue  to  dominate 
world  affairs  until  Jesus  returns  to 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth. 
Before  Christ  returns,  however, 
the  given  prophecys  of  increased 
demons  and  immoral  activities 
must  come  to  pass  in  order  to 
force  man  to  make  a  decision 
whether  to  follow  God  or  the 
ways  of  the  world  which  will  be, 
as  the  scriptures  declare,  wholly 
corrupt  as  in  the  days  of  Noah  be- 
fore the  flood  come  to  destroy 
the  known  world.* 
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MOUSeeREAKING 
A    HUSBAND 


By  Barbara  Leavitt 
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I  purchased  a  book  about  training  a  dog  and  im- 
proved my  marriage.  When  you  get  through  snicker- 
ing and  remember  that  you  saw  the  silly  movie  on 
TV,  you  can  seriously  consider  using  the  idea.  How 
do  you  treat  your  husband?  It's  a  question  worth 
your  consideration  when  you  realize  that  a  recent 
study  by  an  Ohio  State  University  researcher  found 
that  85%  of  American  marriages  end  either  in  the 
heart  or  in  the  divorce  court.  Now,  think  about  this 
one  —  how  do  you  treat  your  pet?  Chances  are  that 
the  pet  is  treated  better  than  the  husband. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  85%  that  has  a  difficult  time 
with  marriage,  my  method  may  be  very  useful  to 
you.  I'll  use  the  points  of  selection,  training  and 
propensity  to  stray  to  demonstrate  this  "applied  art." 
Once  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  you'll  find  that  it's  easy, 
practical,  and  a  lot  of  fun.  Besides  if  you  want  to  be 
pragmatic  —  it  works! 

Now,  let's  deal  with  specifics.  The  dog  book  offers 
excellent  suggestions  on  selecting  the  right  pet,  but 
it  warns  that  you  really  buy  your  pet  because  you  fall 
in  love  with  it.  In  choosing  a  dog,  you  should  first 
check  its  size  and  shape.  For  example:  a  Great  Dane 


would  take  up  much  space  in  a  small  apartment,  a  fat 
person  would  look  silly  walking  a  tiny  lap  dog,  and 
feeding  a  St.  Bernard  would  be  disastrous  for  a  lim- 
ited budget. 

Next,  check  on  common  interests.  You  wouldn't 
want  a  Beagle,  if  you're  the  indoor  type.  A  French 
Poodle  wouldn't  be  a  suitable  companion  for  a  hunt- 
er, and  a  Cocker  Spaniel  would  be  a  lot  of  care  for  a 
country  dweller  —  all  those  wasted  hours  spent  pick- 
ing burrs  out  of  his  fur. 

You  can  apply  these  rules  to  choosing  a  husband, 
but  chances  are  that  you'll  really  end  up  with  one  be- 
cause you  fall  in  love  with  him.  First,  look  at  his  size 
and  shape.  A  six-foot  two-hundred-pounder  would 
crunch  the  delicate  cabriole  legs  on  a  Louis  XIV 
chair.  If  you're  an  antique  nut,  you  wouldn't  want 
one  of  those.  If  you're  five-foot-nine,  you  don't  want 
an  average-sizer,  and  if  you  get  one  that's  too  skinny, 
you'll  feel  that  you  have  to  fatten  him  up  by  stuffing 
food  into  him. 

Now,  look  for  common  interests.  You  don't  want  a 
football  fan  if  you  like  classical  ballet  —  every  time 
the  Ballet  Russe  comes  to  town,  he'll  have  to  attend  a 
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football  game.  A  concert  pianist's  practicing  will 
drive  you  crazy,  if  you  like  hard  rock.  You  certainly 
don't  want  one  of  the  strong  silent  type,  if  you're 
gregarious. 

Well,  perhaps  you've  ignored  these  suggestions 
and  you're  stuck  with  one  of  the  charming  but 
cantankerous  creatures  that  doesn't  quite  suit  you. 
You're  more  than  a  little  confused.  Don't  give  up. 
Get  out  the  helpful  old  book  and  turn  to  the  chap- 
ters on  training.  You  will  find  excellent  suggestions 
on  eliminating  bad  habits. 

Commonly  mentioned  dirty  dog  habits  are:  mess- 
ing the  floor,  chewing  up  socks,  and  reluctance  to 
bring  your  shoes.  Teach  your  dog  to  stop  messing 
the  floor  by  rubbing  his  nose  in  the  mess  and  show- 
ing him  the  door.  To  cure  chewing  socks,  say  the 
word,  "no"  quietly  but  firmly  and  if  this  doesn't 
work,  crack  him  with  the  newspaper.  Teach  him  to 
fetch  your  shoes  by  pointing  at  what  you  want,  say, 
"Fetch,"  and  reward  him  by  petting  when  he  brings 
what  you  want.  If  you're  consistent  enough,  you'll 
have  a  well-trained  pet. 

Commonly  mentioned  dirty  husband  habits  are: 
messing  the  floor  with  shoes,  tossing  ties  on  lamp- 
shades, and  reluctance  to  buy  new  clothes  for  their 
wives.  Teach  him  to  stop  messing  the  floor  with 
shoes  by  using  a  newspaper  —  no  —  don't  hit  him 
with  it.  He's  bigger  than  you  are.  Take  a  sheet  of 
newspaper,  crumble  it  up  and  mash  it  into  the  toes 
of  the  shoes.  This  procedure  makes  it  difficult  to  put 
the  shoes  on  and,  moreover,  he  has  to  pull  out  the 
paper  and  that  annoys  him  even  more.  To  eliminate 
seeing  ties  strewn  over  the  lampshade,  pin  notes  on 
them  like,  "pick  me  up"  or,  "I  like  my  tierack." 

Then,  teach  him  how  to  "fetch"  new  clothes  for 
you.  First,  explain  to  him  that  the  local  department 
store  is  having  a  sale.  How  convenient  —  just  when 
you  need  new  clothes.  Next,  expect  a  lecture  on  the 
high  cost  of  living.  It's  better  to  pretend  to  listen  to 
this  because  if  you  don't,  communication  will  shatter 


and  you'll  have  to  start  all  over  again.  Then,  explain 
firmly  but  quietly  that  you're  not  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Steel  Workers'  Union,  you  don't  want  to  look 
like  last  year's  rummage  sale,  and  if  necessary,  add  a 
few  tears.  When  he  complies  with  your  wish,  reward 
by  a  few  kisses  and  a  pat  on  the  head.  A  husband  has 
as  much  intelligence  as  a  dog.  So,  if  you're  consistent 
enough,  he'll  learn. 

Now  that  you  have  him  trained  properly,  you  real- 
ize that  you  have  a  pretty  good  thing  and  you  want 
to  keep  him.  But  let's  consider  the  fact  that  they  both 
have  a  propensity  to  stray.  You  want  to  prevent  this  if 
possible,  because  they're  difficult  to  replace. 

The  dog  book  suggests  that  if  you  mistreat  your 
dog,  another  family  may  win  his  attention.  Remedy 
this  situation  by  keeping  him  happy.  It's  very  easy  to 
do.  Simply  feed,  air  and  water  him  regularly  and 
remember  that  he  needs  lots  of  love  and  affection. 

If  you  mistreat  your  husband,  another  woman  may 
win  his  attention.  This  situation  may  also  be  re- 
enacted  by  keeping  him  happy.  It's  a  bit  more  com- 
plicated but  you  can  do  it.  Pout  a  little  when  you  kiss 
him  good-bye  as  he  leaves  for  work.  It  shows  him 
that  you'll  miss  him  while  he's  gone  all  day.  When  he 
comes  home,  greet  him  as  if  you  hadn't  seen  him  for 
at  least  ten  years.  That  will  give  him  the  feeling  that 
he's  appreciated.  Feed  and  water  him  regularly  by 
having  a  good  stiff  drink  and  a  decent  meal  for  him. 
Finally,  remember  that  he  needs  lots  of  love  and  af- 
fection. 

We've  covered  the  aspects  of  selection,  training, 
and  straying  but  many  other  problems  can  be  solved 
with  this  "applied  art."  This  method  also  helps  you 
to  be  a  more  understanding  wife,  because  you  have 
to  completely  understand  the  problem,  in  order  to 
apply  these  principles  sensibly.  Finally,  one  last  word 
of  advice  —  don't  let  your  man  find  out  about  the 
book.  It  would  crush  his  ego  and  make  just  one 
more  problem  for  you  to  solve.  Now  you  can  have 
one  of  the  one-in-six  successful  American  marriages.* 


'To  eliminate  seeing  ties  strewn  over  the  lampshade, 

pin  notes  on  them  like  ,    'pick  me  up'  or,  7  like  my  tierack  ." 
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IT  MAY  NOT  BE  EASY.BUT 


ZirvjrLM/W 


EVERYONE  CAN  BE  A  CRITIC  I 


Often  I've  heard  irate  movie- 
goers ask  of  the  opinionated  film 
critic,  "What  does  he  know?"  Af- 
ter reading  some  of  the  witless 
comments  made  by  so-called 
leading  authorities  on  the  movie 
industry,  the  answer  seems  very 
clear  —  nothing.  Frankly,  anyone 
can  train  himself  to  be  his  own 
critic. 

There  are  two  types  of  movie- 
goers. Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  the  audience  consists  of  incon- 
siderate idiots;  those  people  who 
go  the  movies  to  munch  popcorn, 
making  at  least  ten  sacred  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  concession  stand  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  show.  Gen- 
erally you  will  find  them  annoying 
everyone  else  with  their  idle  chat- 
ter. Another  sure  way  to  detect 
this  selfish  sect  is  to  stick  your  foot 


out  in  the  aisle  at  least  five  min- 
utes before  the  conclusion  of  the 
picture.  The  majority  will  pop  out 
of  their  seats,  thus  blocking  your 
view,  afterwhich  there  is  one  mad 
dash  to  see  who  can  get  to  the 
parking  lot  first.  Anyone  remain- 
ing seated  comprises  the  second 
group  of  moviegoers.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  these  few  in- 
dividuals either  are  extremely 
interested  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  film  as  listed  in  the  credits, 
or  have  fallen  helplessly  asleep 
during  the  course  of  the  picture. 

As  admission  prices  steadily 
rise,  it  is  important  for  everyone 
to  choose  his  movies  wisely.  Don't 
hastily  decide  to  see  any  picture 
just  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from 
a  humdrum  evening  at  home. 
Study  the  movie  section  of  your 


By  Robert  Costa 

local  paper. 

First  decide  what  type  of  pic- 
ture you  would  like  to  see.  Nat- 
urally if  you're  in  the  mood  for  a 
good  tear  jerker,  you  wouldn't 
want  to  sit  through  a  Woody  Allen 
comedy. 

Many  times  a  starstruck  person 
will  go  to  a  movie  merely  because 
it  features  his  platinum  blonde 
idol.  Oddly  enough  there  is  a 
clear  line  of  distinction  between 
the  two  different  classes  of  movie- 
goers and  the  performers  they 
appreciate. 

The  popcorn  buttered  fan  will 
loudly  cheer  the  somnambulant 
talents  of  Clint  Eastwood,  hold  his 
breath  at  the  sleep  inducing  antics 
of  an  aging  Charles  Bronson, 
drool  over  Raquel  Welch,  or  pro- 
claim  his   undying   devotion    for 
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John  Wayne,  the  bang  bang  — 
shoot  'em  up  star,  who  years  from 
now  will  still  be  riding  tall  in  his 
wheelchair.  This  is  the  fan  who 
buys  all  the  latest  gossip  maga- 
zines and  goes  to  the  movies  with 
an  8x10  glossy  picture  of  Robert 
Redford  planted  firmly  in  his 
limited  brain. 

The  viewer  having  a  critical  eye 
and  an  ounce  of  common  sense, 
won't  waste  his  time  or  money  on 
such  fraudulent  performers.  In- 
stead he'll  turn  to  the  many  fine 
actors  whose  each  celluloid  sec- 
ond on  the  screen  overflows  with 
emotional  gusto.  Beyond  this, 
he'll  delve  into  the  many  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  film  world,  dis- 
covering the  important  roles 
played  by  the  people  behind  the 
scenes. 

Learn  to  appreciate  the  many 
talented  directors.  A  director 
molds  his  personality  into  each 
picture,  leaving  his  permanent  im- 
print on  the  final  product.  For  in- 
stance, Alfred  Hitchcock  is  well 
known  for  his  fast  paced  films. 
Based  generally  on  intrigue,  their 
excellence  depends  a  great  deal 
on  lively  editing  and  split  second 
photography. 

Above  all,  approach  a  film  with 
an  open  mind.  Don't  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  foreign  films.  In 
most  cases  a  movie  with  subtitles 
carries  a  more  meaningful  mes- 
sage than  one  dubbed  with 
monotonous  voices.  The  full  emo- 
tional impact  of  the  original  per- 
formers transcends  any  language 
barrier.  Come  to  know  outstand- 
ing works  of  art  by  such  directors 
as  Ingmar  Bergman,  Federico  Fel- 
lini,  the  late  Vittorio  De  Sica,  and 
Michelangelo  Antonioni. 

The  careful  moviegoer  will  not 
be  pulled  into  the  vacuum  of  pop- 
ular opinion.  Jaws  is  the  supreme 
example  of  the  public's  willing- 
ness to  accept  any  piece  of  cellu- 
loid served  on  a  silver  platter. 

Although  water  usually  acts  as  a 
shrinking  agent,  it  has  done  little 
to  diminish  the  saturated  praises 


lavished  upon  Jaws,  the  latest  box 
office  sensation.  A  special  award 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
ingenious  publicity  department, 
which  launched  the  so-called  epic 
into  the  sea  of  fame.  The  movie 
was  released  immediately  follow- 
ing a  worldwide  publicity  cam- 
paign. By  baiting  the  public  into 
an  awareness  of  the  horrifying 
dangers  of  sharks,  the  film  be- 
came an  instant  success. 

The  critic  must  realize  that  even 
the  best  of  films  is  capable  of  hav- 
ing flaws.  Jaws  is  no  exception. 
The  special  effects  department 
fell  asleep  while  making  the  star 
performing  mechanical  shark.  In 
the  scene  where  the  hungry  "eat- 
ing machine"  jumps  aboard  the 
boat  for  its  daily  meal,  even  the 
most  unobservant  viewer  must 
snicker  at  the  now  famous  rubber 
monster.  In  another  scene  the  dis- 
embodied hand  isn't  even  up  to 
the  plastic  standards  of  a  cheap 
horror  films'  prop. 

As  a  film  critic,  you  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  exploitation 
picture  and  evaluate  it  for  its  lim- 
ited artistic  value.  These  movies 
usually  appeal  to  the  emotionally 
immature  viewer.  Their  subject 
matter  ranges  from  the  Kung  Fu 
capers  of  Bruce  Lee  to  the  sloppy 
spaghetti  westerns  of  Clint  East- 
wood. Although  a  well  versed 
movie  critic  should  keep  abreast 
of  every  imaginable  type  of  film, 
he  realizes  such  pictures  aren't 
worth  the  celluloid  they're  filmed 
on  and  often  appear  to  be  pack- 
aged in  trash  cans  rather  than  the 
usual  metal  reel  cans. 

Having  shunned  both  the 
moneymaking  spectacles  and  the 
cheap  exploitation  film,  one 
might  question  what  remains. 
There  are  many  movies  which  have 
ing  found  no  audience,  wind  up 
in  the  graveyard  of  forgotten 
films.  Just  because  a  picture 
doesn't  boast  a  cast  of  thousands, 
or  revel  under  the  praises  of  other 
critics,  isn't  an  indication  that  the 
movie  is  poor  in  quality.  By  being 


willing  to  accept  all  types  of  films, 
you  may  discover  a  sleeper. 

This  year  there  have  been  sev- 
eral unquestionable  master- 
pieces, which  have  gone  unno- 
ticed by  the  average  movie  pa- 
tron. Among  the  top  films  are: 
The  Day  Of  the  Locust,  an  emo- 
tional look  at  an  artificial  Holly- 
wood during  the  nineteen  thir- 
ties, when  everyone  lived  in  his 
own  private  dreamworld;  Vittorio 
De  Sica's  A  Brief  Vacation,  a  sim- 
ple but  devastating  film  in  which 
Clara,  the  sole  supporting  mem- 
ber of  an  Italian  family,  discovers 
she  has  a  touch  of  tuberculosis, 
and  inadvertently  uncovers  her 
relatives'  greed.  Both  of  these 
films  are  expertly  handled  by  the 
director,  brilliantly  acted,  and  free 
of  crowds.  Don't  hesitate  to  see 
such  movies  just  because  every- 
one else  is  down  the  block  watch- 
ing a  stereotyped  car  chaser. 

Never  go  see  a  film  with  the 
intention  of  pre-meditated  mur- 
der. Criticism  should  be  withheld 
until  after  a  proper  viewing. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  film  critic's  opinion  is 
not  a  divine  judgment.  Certainly 
no  group  of  critics  share  the  same 
attitude  toward  a  film.  Read  a 
critics  opinion,  following  it  up 
with  a  trip  to  the  movies  in  order 
to  make  your  own  evaluation.* 
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Where  in  the  galaxy  would  you 
find  a  primate  parading  around  a 
hotel,  having  her  paw  kissed  or 
being  told  that  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world? 

Or  find  15,000  people  gathered 
together  at  one  time  enjoying  a 
convention  honoring  such  things 
as  ideology,  communication,  sci- 
ence fiction  and  companionship? 

Or  meeting  such  stars  as 
George  Takei,  actor  who  played 
Lt.  Sulu  from  Star  Trek;  and  the 
fiery  redhead,  Noel  Neill,  the  ac- 
tress that  played  Lois  Lane  on  the 
Superman  serials? 

These  things  happen  at  gather- 
ings in  big  metropolises  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  L.A.  But  they 
also  occur  across  the  Atlantic  in 
Lester,  England  and  in  Florida  just 
recently     at     the     West     Palm*1- 


Trekon  International  1975. 

But  what  motivates  these  peo- 
ple, to  spend  weekends  miles 
from  home,  to  attend  lectures,  to 
watch  old  science  fiction  flicks  or 
to  dress  up  as  a  visitor  from  the 
Planet  of  the  Apes? 

The  science  fiction  films,  Super- 
man, leaping  over  tall  buildings 
for  20  years  and  since  1966,  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise,  going  where  no 
man  has  gone  before,  are  the 
basic  reasons  why  these  people 
gather  together.  These  shows 
have  communicated  in  ways  no 
other  media  or  literature  has.  The 
fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
now  displays  the  11  ft.  prop  of  the 
Enterprise  beside  Lindbergh's 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  adds  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  show  like  Star  Trek. 

But  before  Star  Trek,  science  fic- 


tion had  its  place  in  the  world. 
Yesterday's  science  fiction  is  to- 
day's science  fact.  When  a  French- 
man, Melies  filmed  The  Trip  to 
the  Moon,  no  one  perceived  that 
man  would  ever  reach  the  moon 
in  less  than  a  hundred  years. 

Authors,  such  as,  Gene  Brad- 
bury took  a  little  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  applied  it  on  a  larger 
scale.  Thus,  this  fed  the  fuel  for 
the  popularity  of  science  fiction. 

Even  today,  having  the  Enter- 
prise's transporter  dissembles  mat- 
ter into  energy  and  projects  that 
energy  at  a  given  point  and  then 
reassembles  it,  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible. At  Stanford  University  in  the 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  sci- 
entists transformed  one  electron 
into  energy  and  made  it  move 
three  inches  from  its  original  spot. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  comics,  the 
super  heroes  were  the  favorites 
among  other  comic  strip  charac- 
ters. Then  when  the  heroes  took 
to  the  screen,  it  magnified  the 
sense  of  a  super  hero.  Talking 
with  those  who  grew  up  with 
Superman,  some  felt  that  he  was  a 
strong  dominant  stereotype.  The 
all  American  dream  stopped  crim- 
inals and  then  flew  away  without 
ever  taking  credit  when  credit  was 
due. 

Noel  Neill,  visiting  colleges  and 
the  West  Palm  convention,  en- 
lightened the  audience  of  her  ex- 
periences with  the  Superman  se- 
rial. She  said  that  the  production 
people  built  sets  at  night  and  used 
them  the  next  day  due  to  the  film- 
ing of  two  episodes  a  week.  The 
show  used  no  stuntmen.  George 
Reeves,  who  played  the  Super- 
man character,  did  his  own  leap- 
ing and  landing.  When  it  came 
time  to  turn  into  Superman  and 
leap  out  the  window,  Reeves 
bounded  through  the  window 
and  would  land  on  a  gym  mattress 
and  roll  to  stop  himself.  When  Su- 
perman landed  feet  first,  Reeves 
would  jump  from  a  ladder.  Also 
on  one  occasion,  Superman  had 
to  crash  through  a  wall  for  one  of 
his  rescues.  As  the  cameras  were 
rolling,  Reeves  leaped  to  break 
through  the  wall,  only  to  find  him- 
self stuck  in  the  wall.  The  cast  and 
crew  went  into  hysterics  and  had 
to  reshoot  the  scene  again. 

But  beyond  the  world  of  super 
heroes,  another  cult  exists  which 
is  much  more  far  reaching  and 
extraordinary.  This  rare  phenom- 
enon concerns  the  show,  Star 
Trek  and  the  people  who  salute  it. 
For  20  million  .viewers,  the  show 
did  more  than  entertain;  it 
bridged  gaps  no  other  show  ever 
attempted  to  tap. 

At  the  Palm  Beach  Convention, 
George  Takei,  who  played  Lt.  Sulu 
on  Star  Trek,  discussed  the  great 
potential  that  the  television  media 
has.  He  said  that  Star  Trek  demon- 
strated that  the  television  media 
can  have  a  repore,  a  two  way  dia- 
logue with  the  audience.  Star  Trek 
sets  up  a  situation  and  you,  the 
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A  caped  character,  leprechaun  and  a  werewolf  crewman  partied. 


viewer,  respond  to  that  situation. 

Star  Trek  dealt  with  many  situa- 
tions, many  levels.  Besides  being 
an  action  adventure,  Gene 
Roddenberry,  creator  of  the 
show,  tried  to  break  through  the 
censorship  and  restrictions  that 
the  network  placed  on  religion, 
sex  and  politics  in  the  sixties.  It 
critiqued  many  subjects  of  cur- 
rent social,  political  and  philo- 
sophic observations  into  the  tele- 
vision scripts. 

In  the  second  and  third  year 
scripts,  some  planets  based  their 
societies  on  Nazism,  the  teachings 
of  Plato,  and  the  Chicago  mobs. 
On  other  planets  were  slave  states 
resembling  the  Roman  Empire  or 
a  society  based  its  existence  on  a 
war  launched  by  computers  so 
that  the  culture  of  these  people 
may  be  preserved. 

In  the  early  sixties,  the  issue  of 
women's  rights  was  not  as  exclu- 
sive in  the  headlines  of  late.  Wom- 
en really  didn't  have  any  impor- 
tant roles  in  television.  But  when 
filming  the  first  pilot  for  Star  Trek, 
Roddenberry  positioned  a  wom- 
an  in   second   command   on    the 


Enterprise.  NBC  said  no  to  the 
idea.  NBC  even  shied  away  from 
the  idea  of  using  a  pointed  ear, 

Mr.  Spock  and  the  other  char- 
acters are  a  strong  point  that 
draws  so  many  people  to  the 
show.  What  other  show  has  a  Rus- 
sian, Georgian,  Oriental,  Swahili- 
an,  Vulcan  and  other  beings 
respecting  each  other's  abilities, 
enjoying  each  other's  company 
and  exchanging  knowledge  and 
experiences?  Only,  Star  Trek  has. 
This  cooperation  makes  a  strong 
impression  on  the  viewers.  To  see 
loyalty  and  unity  among  crew 
members,  despite  the  vast  age 
and  philosophical  differences,  is 
quite  refreshing  than  to  see  the 
typical,  racism  between  minorities 
and  majorities. 

Another  point  that  impresses 
viewers  is  the  treatment  of  various 
life  forms.  Man's  past  methods  to 
deal  with  the  unfamiliar  is  to 
destroy  first,  ask  questions  later. 
But  saying  that  everything  has  a 
purpose  in  this  universe  is  a  dy- 
namic concept.  Just  because  we, 
humans,  cannot  comprehend  a 
strange  thing  does  not  mean  that 


we  have  to  think  of  it  as  evil  or  a 
monster.  Two  all  time  favorite  epi- 
sodes of  Star  Trek  were  "Devil  in 
the  Dark"  and  "The  Trouble  With 
Tribbles."  Both  shows  dealt  with 
creatures  that  were  totally  differ- 
ent than  life  on  Earth.  One,  a 
furry,  warm  creature  known  as  a 
tribble,  capable  of  bearing-a  litter 
of  eleven  if  fed  too  much.  Or  it 
detects  a  Klingon  in  the  vicinity. 
But  more  importantly,  a  tribble 
cute  and  cuddly,  gives  more  than 
money  can  buy,  love. 

The  other  life  form,  a  horta,  is 
based  on  a  mineral,  silicon.  Quite 
an  intelligent  creature,  the  moth- 
er horta  travels  through  solid  rock 
as  humans  travel  through  the  air. 

Star  Trek  also  familiarizes  the 
viewer  with  technology  and  his- 
tory. The  show's  technology  has 
made  an  impact  in  medicine.  The 
communicator's  beeper  is  used  by 
doctor's  tor  notifying  them  for 
emergencies. 

But  Star  Trek  had  its  fallacies. 
For  example,  the  crew  would  fall 
out  of  their  chairs.  From  a  sci- 
entific standpoint,  in  order  to 
have  the  crew  falling  the  ship 
would  have  to  be  directly  hit.  To 
be  directly  hit,  it  would  mean  def- 
inite destruction.  Even  with  near 
misses,  the  ship  would  not  have 
shaken  at  all.  But  the  show 
needed  a  visual  impact,  so  the 
crew  at  times  must  fall.  The  good 
points  certainly  outweigh  the 
minor  faults. 

The  impact  of  Star  Trek  has  af- 
fected people  in  different  ways. 
One,  people  who  enjoyed  Star 
Trek  always  thought  they  were  in 
a  minority.  But  when  the  conven- 
tion started,  these  followers  con- 
gregated together.  What  they 
found  were  students,  teachers, 
engineers,  kids  and  parents  with 
a  common  interest.  New  friend- 
ships were  formed.  No  one  at  the 
convention  mocks  you  for  the 
urge  to  discuss  how  a  matter-anti- 
matter engines  functions  or  what 
is  Vulcan  philosophy,  without  the 
guilt  feelings  of  being  called 
"nuts." 

Star  Trek,  also  provides  a  route 
to  be  creative  in  an  art,  designing 


and  filmmaking.  At  the  Trekon 
convention  costume  ball,  over  60 
fans  dressed  up  such  as  a  Balok 
from  Carbomite  Maneuver, 
Klingons,  and  the  crew  from  the 
Enterprise.  Besides  being  Star 
Trek  characters,  they  dressed  up 
as  Alex  from  Clockwork  Orange, 
catwoman,  werewolf  or  a  sun  cap- 
tain. 

Fans  are  creative  in  other  ways. 
Artists  dabble  in  paintings  and 
drawings.  They  sell  their  work  to 
prospective  buyers  for  charity.  In 
the  amateur  film  contest,  film 
makers  displayed  their  ingenuity 
of  plots,  photography  and  editing 
in  animation  like  "Tribbles,"  and 
in  regular  film,  The  Beauty  and 
the  Beast. 

In  another  route  to  creativity, 
writers,  thousands,  have  written 
fan  fiction  from  personal  fantasies 
to  attempts  to  graffle  major 
themes.  This  sponds  a  new  flock 
of  professional  writers.  Even  a  na- 
tional book  company,  Ballantine 
has  opened  an  opportunity  for 
these  writers.  With  the  help  of  au- 
thor of  Star  Trek  Lives,  Sondra 
Marshak  and  Myrna  Culbreath, 
they  are  editing  and  publishing 
short  stories  into  fan  anthologies 
which  will  be  out  in  paperback. 
The  first  issue  will  be  out  this  fall. 

But  the  biggest  impact  Star  Trek 
has  had,  is  that  it's  changed  peo- 
ple's lives.  First,  a  student  was 
ready  to  drop  out  of  high  school. 

George  Takei,  Lt.  Sulu  on  Star  Trek,  greeted 
conventioneers  with  smiles  and  signatures. 
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A  celestial  character,  the  sun  captain  won 
first  place  at  the  costume  ball. 

Then  he  began  watching  the 
show.  He  became  interested  in 
the  ship's  technology.  It  rekindled 
his  interest  in  school.  He  is  now 
an  honor  student  studying  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  second  case  involved  a 
woman  in  Virginia.  Her  husband 
recently  passed  away.  While-  ill 
and  in  the  hospital,  she  started  to 
give  up  hope.  Then  she  saw  Star 
Trek.  She  began  to  identify  with 
the  show.  It  gave  her  courage, 
hope  and  belief  in  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Consequently  Star  Trek's  basic 
message  is  optimism.  In  the  sixties 
Star  Trek  suggested  that  in  three 
hundred  years,  man  just  might 
grow  in  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing. The  Vulcan  IDIC  explains  it 
best.  It  represents  infinite 
diversity,  infinite  combinations.* 
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By  Angela  Resciniti 


If  Dave  Mason  had  his  druthers,  he'd  still 
be  a  card-carrying  member  of  Traffic,  the 

band  which  gave  the  veteran  guitarist  his 
walking  papers  nearly  half  a  decade  ago. 

"It  was  really  a  matter  of  them  not  accept- 
ing me  back,"  he  said  of  ex-mates  Stevie 
Winwood,  Chris  Wood,  and  Jim  Capaldi.  "I 
would  like  to  play  with  Steve  again  but  I'm 
not  about  to  go  to  him.  If  he  wants  me  I  can 
be  found  rather  easily." 

And  so  the  Fates  forced  his  hand. 

"I  had  to  take  the  solo  route  after  that," 
he  said  almost  apologetically,  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  connection  removing 
inflection  in  its  Cincy-Miami  trip.  "It's  had 
good  times  and  bad  —  sometimes  it's  been 
slow  and  erratic.  But  now  it's  moving  for- 
ward, I  think." 

That  solo  career  shot  off  to  a  brilliant  start 
with  the  "Alone  Together"  release  of  1970, 
which  included  "Only  You  Know  And  I 
Know,"  "World  In  Changes,"  "Sad  And 
Deep  As  You,"  and  the  classic  "Look  At 
You,  Look  At  Me."  The  original  pressing  on 
multi-colored  vinyl  is  now  a  highly-priced 
collector's  item. 

A  disappointing  three-year  period  fol- 
lowed, during  which  time  Mason's  only  re- 
corded output  consisted  of  a  pair  of  poorly- 
recorded  live/studio  albums  and  a  calami- 
tous one-album  collaboration  with  the  late 
Cass  Elliott. 

Constant  repetition  of  material  and  re- 
ported hassles  with  Blue  Thumb  Records 
pointed  to  an  early  termination  of  Mason's 
quest  for  musical  identity. 

Mason  resurfaced  in  early  1974  on  a  new 
label  (Columbia)  and  with  an  appropriately 
titled  "It's  Like  You  Never  Left"  release.  It 


was  here  that  the  guitarist  reasserted  the 
abilities  which  had  been  so  apparent  on 
"Alone  Together"  and  so  painfully  absent 
since.  He  even  had  a  hit  single  with  "The 
Lonely  One,"  featuring  Stevie  Wonder  on 
harmonica.  The  wrong  Stevie,  at  that,  but 
the  right  idea. 

Creative  success  and  critical  acclaim  con- 
tinued through  his  latest  release,  1975's 
"Dave  Mason,"  in  which  interpretations  of 
Dylan's  "All  Along  The  Watchtower"  and 
Sam  Cooke's  "Bring  It  On  Home  To  Me" 
stand  well  in  comparison  to  Mason  originals 
like  "Show  Me  Some  Affection"  and  the 
haunting  "You  Can't  Take  It  When  You  Go." 

On  that  album  and  during  the  subse- 
quent promotional  tour  this  spring,  Ma- 
son's new  musical  confidence  was  extended 
to  the  point  of  including  a  second  guitarist, 
young  Jim  Krueger. 

"Having  two  guitars  is  especially  effective 
live  because  we  can  play  off  each  other," 
said  Mason.  "There's  much  more  guitar  on 
the  album,  too.  I'm  pleased  with  its  musical 
direction. 

A  curiosity  on  the  album  is  the  inclusion 
of  a  reworked  "Every  Woman,"  which  orig- 
inally appeared  on  "It's  Like  You  Never 
Left."  Mason  claims  Columbia  asked  him  to 
redo  it  for  release  as  a  single.  He's  still  wait- 
ing for  such  a  release. 

"There's  only  so  much  I  can  say  about  my 
records  and  my  music,"  he  said.  "When  you 
get  down  to  it,  you  have  to  put  it  on  the 
turntable  and  listen  to  it  for  yourself.  My 
music  is  explained  on  the  recordings — after 
all,  it  took  me  long  enough  to  write  the 
damn  songs.  I  didn't  just  sit  down  one  day 
and  write  the  songs,  just  like  that." 
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He  mused:  "It's  funny,  but  I  think  that 
people  like  to  be  told  what  is  good  and 
what  isn't  good.  That's  why  I  don't  talk 
much  about  my  music.  If  I  don't  say  any- 
thing in  print  then  they  have  to  listen  and 
find  out  for  themselves  whether  it's  good  or 

bad." 
Dave  Mason's  career  is  at  a  crossroads  of 

a  sort.  He  is  not  yet  at  Traffic's  superstar 

level,  but  the  man  with  the  Gibson  Firebird 

is  fighting.  Yet  a  Long  Island  newspaper  said 

he  would  "sink  or  swim"  this  time  around. 

And  the  Miami  Herald,  in  announcing  Ma- 
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stage,"  described  him  as  "...  a  unique  art- 
ist from  the  60's.  .  ." 

With  that  Traffic  past  constantly  lapping 
at  his  heels,  it's  almost  a  wonder  Mason  can 
advance  musically  at  all. 

"Yeah,    people    are    always    asking    me 


photoby  Dave  Patrick 

about  that,"  he  said  sardonically.  "Maybe  I 
should  put  out  a  press  release  as  a  definitive 
statement  about  Traffic.  It's  been  over  a 
long  time  now.  In  the  past  five  years  I've 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  for  the 
live  thing  ("Welcome  To  The  Canteen") 
and  that  was  simply  a  futile  attempt  to  get  it 
all  back  together  again." 

And  yet  .  .  .  if  Stevie  Winwood  calls, 
Dave  Mason  will  answer. 

Are  you  listening,  Stevie?* 


Angelo    Resciniti    is    contributing   music 
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have  also  appeared  in  The  Miami  Herald, 
Daily  Planet  (music  editor)  /  Live  Arts  (music 
editor),  Concert  Weekly  (music  editor),  and 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler  (sports  writer  and 
music  editor). 


Kilkee  is  a  small  resort  town  on 
the  south  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
with  a  winter  population  of  1500. 
Its  beautiful  horseshoe  shaped 
bay  is  protected  on  all  sides  from 
the  fury  of  the  mighty  Atlantic  by 
towering  cliffs  and  reefs.  For  eight 
months  of  the  year  it  hibernates  in 
a  peaceful  winter  slumber,  then  in 
June  it  suddenly  bursts  forth  into 
blooms  as  tourists  from  all  over 
the  world  descend  upon  it.  It  is 
transformed  into  an  action  filled 
mini  Miami  Beach  until  late  Sep- 
tember when  it  slips  back  into  its 
peaceful  slumber  again. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  I  lived 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  my  life 
and  as  I  returned  this  July  after  a 
two  year  absence  I  wondered  if 
the  town  and  the  people  had 
changed.  After  landing  in  Shan- 
non amid  the  joyous  embraces 
and  greetings  to  all  my  family  we 
set  off  on  the  forty  five  minute 
drive  through  the  Irish  country 
side  that  would  bring  me  to  the 
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town  I  call  HOME.  As  we  drove 
along  the  narrow  and  somewhat 
winding  road,  through  the  inevita- 
ble excited  questions  and  answers 
of  a  reunited  family,  I  could  feel 
the  green  hilly  countryside  with 
its  trees  and  bushes  take  the  car 
and  hug  it  lovingly  in  the  early 
morning  summer  sunshine.  After 
about  thirty  minutes  the  trees 
faded  behind  us  and  the  Atlantic 
appeared  on  our  right.  As  soon  as 
the  ocean  appeared  I  began  to 
pick  out  the  old  familiar  land- 
marks, a  cliff  here,  an  island  there, 
that  told  me  we  were  almost 
home.  As  we  got  to  the  top  of  one 
of  the  many  hills  along  the  road 
the  town  suddenly  appeared  be- 
low us,  nestled  around  the  bay 
exactly  as  I  had  remembered  it  to 
be. 

As  we  drove  through  the  main 
street  at  9:00  a.m.,  it  was  just  be- 
ginning to  awaken  to  a  new  day  as 
the  stores  opened  their  doors  and 
welcomed  in  the  sunshine.  At  the 


street  corners  the  fishermen  were 
setting  up  to  sell  the  fish  they  had 
caught  earlier  that  morning,  and 
here  and  there  was  movement  in 
and  out  of  houses  all  contributing 
to  the  slow  but  unmistakeable  oil- 
ing of  the  wheels  for  the  day's 
business. 

After  viewing  the  old  house 
from  top  to  bottom  and  recalling 
with  my  family  all  the  great  mem- 
ories that  my  room  brought  back 
to  me  I  ventured  out  to  see  the 
town  and  meet  all  my  old  buddies 
(locally  known  as  the  "Heavy 
Gang")  again.  I  felt  a  strange 
peace  and  quiet  as  I  strolled 
through  the  streets,  passing 
housewives  who  had  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  their  shopping  to 
chat  with  neighbors,  men  sitting 
in  the  sun  outside  the  bars  enjoy- 
ing their  drink  as  they  watched 
life  go  by  in  the  street.  One  thing 
can  be  said  for  the  Irish  and  that  is 
no  matter  when  where  or  how 
they  meet  you  they  can  always 
find  time  to  stop  and  talk  for  at 
least  a  few  minutes,  especially  in 
the  small  towns  and  the  country 
where  they  stick  firm  to  the  phil- 
osophy "the  man  that  made  time 
made  plenty  of  it." 

The  next  few  days  were  spent 
re-exploring  the  cliffs  that  protect 
the  town  from  the  Atlantic.  All  the 
ledges,  nooks,  and  crannies  that 
were  once  mine  had  to  be  recon- 
quered and  reclaimed.  Sitting 
there  in  my  secret  hideaway  on 
that  cliff  face  with  the  ocean  any- 
where from  50  to  100  feet  below 
me,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  a  little  kid 
again  and  that  I  had  the  whole 
world  at  my  feet. 

All  my  nights  in  Ireland  without 
exception  were  spent  in  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Irish  culture,  heritage 
and  existence  —  the  Irish  Pub.  It 
was  in  the  bars  that  I  felt  most  at 
home  and  where  I  really  enjoyed 
myself.  There  are  all  kinds  of  bars 
in  Ireland,  but  I  like  to  put  them 
into  two  categories,  the  singing 
bar  and  the  talking  bar.  The  only 
difference  is  that  one  has  live  en- 
tertainment and  the  other  does 
not.  Personally  I  prefer  the  talking 
bar.  The  only  entertainment  here 
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is  the  conversation  that  flows  free- 
ly through  the  building.  One  can 
hear  anything  from  politics,  sex 
and  sport  to  the  weather  dis- 
cussed with  the  vigor  and  elo- 
quence of  an  English  court  room 
scene.  Inevitably  in  the  middle  of 
all  the  discussions  someone  will 
burst  forth  into  song.  While  a 
group  at  one  end  of  the  bar  may 
be  discussing  the  latest  sex 
scandal  to  hit  the  headlines  our 
singer  is  belting  out  the  praises  of 
some  long  dead  patriot. 

After  spending  a  week  in  Kilkee 
I  decided  with  one  of  my  friends 
to  do  a  little  traveling  and  visit 
some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  mode  of  transportation  was 
hitchhiking.  With  the  price  of  gas 
at  two  dollars  a  gallon  we  really 
did  not  have  much  choice.  Hitch- 
hiking is  an  accepted  and  relative- 
ly safe  way  of  traveling  for  young 
people  in  Ireland  and  one  never 
has  any  problems  getting  a  lift.  It 
is  also  a  great  way  to  get  to  meet 
and  talk  to  the  people  and  see 
what  they  are  really  like.  Our  first 
stop  was  Galway  the  largest  city 
on  the  west  coast. 

Galway  is  a  very  strange  and 
beautiful  place  and  is  the  only  city 
in  Ireland  where  one  can  witness 
the  intermingling  of  the  old  Gae- 
lic speaking  culture  with  modern 
day  living.  A  few  miles  outside 
Galway  lies  Conemara  one  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  Gaelic  culture 
and  heritage. 

In  the  area  of  Conemara  the 
spoken  language  is  Gaelic  (or 
Irish)  and  life  is  lived  in  many  ways 
as  it  was  in  ancient  Ireland.  The 
people  are  extremely  friendly  and 
we  spent  a  couple  of  wonderful 
days  and  nights  there.  The  land  is 
very  rocky  and  barren  so  the  pre- 
dominant occupation  in  that  area 
is  fishing.  This  is  carried  out  in 
small  trawlers  and  currachs.  By 
day  we  explored  the  rocky  coun- 
try side  and  by  night  we  went  to 
the  ceile  (an  evening  of  Irish  mu- 
sic, dance  and  stories)  in  the  local 
pub  or  at  someone's  house.  These 
nignts  were  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  experience  and  the  stories 
that  the  old  people  told  are  some- 


thing I  will  never  forget. 

A  few  miles  offshore  from 
Conemara  lie  the  Aran  Islands 
(Inis  Mor,  Inis  Mean  and  Inis 
Thiar)  which  are  also  Gaelic 
speaking.  If  one  wants  to  experi- 
ence sheer  natural  beauty  inter- 
mingled with  ancient  Irish  folk- 
lore and  customs  the  Aran  Islands 
is  the  place  to  visit.  Unfortunately 
we  missed  the  boat  out  to  them 
but  from  previous  visits  there  I  as- 
sure you  that  a  trip  to  Ireland  is 
not  complete  without  including 
the  islands. 

After  two  days  we  reluctantly 
left  Conemara  and  headed  east 
for  Dublin  the  capital  and  largest 
city  in  Ireland.  When  we  were 
about  halfway  there  we  decided 
we  really  did  not  want  to  go  there. 
As  much  as  I  have  enjoyed  Dublin 
on  my  previous  visits  this  time  I 
wanted  to  avoid  the  cities  as  much 
as  possible  and  stick  to  the  coun- 
try. With  an  abrupt  change  of 
course  we  turned  south  and  went 
through  the  midlands  to  Kerry 
and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  being 
one  of  the  most  beautifui  spots  in 
Ireland,  have  become  a  big  tourist 
trap  but  nevertheless  retain  an  air 
of  awe  and  peaceful  beauty  that 
never  fails  to  impress  me.  We 
went  over  the  mountains  that  sur- 
round the  lakes  on  horseback  and 
rented  bicycles  to  transport  us 
around  the  lake  itself.  We  spent 
about  a  day  and  a  half  covering 
that  area,  then  we  drifted  west 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
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stopping  at  a  few  towns  along  the 
way. 

The  Shannon  is  the  largest  river 
in  Ireland  and  it  enters  the  Atlan- 
tic at  the  south  west  coast  dividing 
the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Clare. 
We  crossed  the  river  on  the  car 
ferry  the  Shannon  Heather  a  very 
enjoyable  trip  which  took  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes.  About  an 
hour  after  getting  off  the  ferry  we 
were  back  in  Kilkee  with  one  full 
week  of  my  vacation  remaining. 

Two  days  after  our  return  the 
local  club  was  involved  in  a  foot- 
ball game  which  ended  in  contro- 
versy. For  the  rest  of  the  week  that 
I  was  there  the  whole  town  was  in 
a  state  of  football  diarrhea.  Every- 
where I  went  there  were  footballs 
flying.  On  the  streets  and  in  the 
bars  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
game  were  discussed  over  and 
over  again.  As  I  got  caught  up  in 
this  football  whirlwind  the  whole 
world  was  forgotten  until  sudden- 
ly it  was  time  to  leave  again. 

The  night  before  I  left  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  "heavy  gang"  that 
we  should  once  again  pay  our  re- 
spects to  every  bar  in  town  (the 
last  time  ihat  was  done  was  before 
I  left  two  years  ago).  So  at  seven 
p.m.,  we  started  out  at  one  end  of 
the  town  and  stopped  at  every  bar 
until  we  reached  the  last  one  in 
pretty  merry  shape  at  midnight. 
On  that  somewhat  drunken  note  I 
left  Kilkee  and  Ireland  with  the 
promise  to  return  again  in  two 
years.* 


Do  you  lay  awake  nights  wondering  why  Polish  frogs  are  bisexual?  Are  you  haunted  by  the  smell  of  the 
perspiration  of  the  Australian  Aborigines?  How  much  do  you  really  want  to  know  about  the  German 
Cockroach?  And  how  much  is  it  worth  to  you  that  the  Queen  of  England  doesn't  go  planting  cotton  in  Missis- 
sippi? Have  you  ever  laid  there  trying  to  count  sheep  wondering  what  is  in  Violin  Polish? 

Well,  go  on  and  get  to  sleep  —  after  all,  you  do  pay  taxes  and  you  are  entitled  to  answers.  We  have  ob- 
tained, from  the  official  congressional  records,  the  following  appropriations: 

CONGRESS'  USB  CONSUMPTION 

$375,000  spent  by  the  Pentagon  to  study  the  frisbee. 
$121,000  to  find  out  why  people  say  "ain't." 
$37,314  for  a  potato  chip  machine  for  the  Moroccans. 
$117,250  wages  for  Board  of  Tea  Tasters. 

$68,000  paid  to  Queen  of  England  for  not  planting  cotton  on  her  plantation  in  Mississippi. 
$14,000  to  Ford  Motor  Company  for  not  planting  wheat. 
$2  million  to  Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito  for  purchase  of  a  yacht. 
$31 ,650  for  Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert's  new  carpet: 
$21,000  for  his  new  draperies;  $44,000  for  his  chandeliers; 
$65,000  for  other  furnishings. 

$80,000  for  a  zero  gravity  toilet  for  the  space  program. 
$23,000  for  environmental  testing  of  the  same. 
$6,000  to  study  Polish  bisexual  frogs. 

$85,000  to  learn  about  the  "cultural,  economic  and  social  impact  of  rural  road  construction  in 
Poland." 

$20,000  to  study  the  blood  groups  of  Polish  Zlotnika  pigs. 
$5,000  to  learn  about  Yugoslavian  intertidal  hermit  crabs. 

$5,000  to  tabulate  the  difference  between  native  American  and  Indian  whistling  ducks. 
$20,000  to  investigate  the  German  cockroach. 
$71,000  to  compile  the  history  of  comic  books. 
$5,000  for  the  analysis  of  violin  varnish. 

$15,000  to  find  out  how  fishing  boat  crewmen  cause  conflicts  in  Yugoslavian  peasant  towns. 
$5,500  paid  to  the  genius  who  wrote  the  poem  "lighght." 
(That  is  not  the  title  of  the  poem,  it  is  the  whole  poem) 
The  whole  thing  comes  to  seven  letters  worth  $714.28  each. 

$19,300  to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department  to  find  out  why  children  fall  off 
tricycles. 

$2,458  to  train  18  Good  Humor  peddlers. 

$70,000  to  study  the  smell  of  the  perspiration  given  off  by  Australian  aborigines. 
$28,361  for  odor  measuring  machine  for  above  project. 
$17,000  for  a  dry  cleaning  plant  to  spruce  up  the  djellabas  of  Bedouins. 
4Q  Courtesy  WFTL  Radio  1400 
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By  Alan  Cherry 

When  was  the  last  time  you 
were  arbitrarily  tossed  out  of  col- 
lege because  you  asked  a  group 
of  females  for  their  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
underwear? 

Well,  according  to  Broward 
Community  College's  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Student  Development, 
George  Young,  it  wasn't  uncom- 
mon for  a  group  of  youthful  gents 
in  the  mid-1950's  to  get  mildly 
inebriated  at  the  local  tavern, 
then  go  down  to  the  campus 
sorority  house  and  park  out  on 
the  front  lawn.  The  light-headed 
group  would  commence  to  shout 
for  the  female  residents  to  toss 
down  their  panties. 

Immediately  there  would  be  a 
scurry  of  excitement  inside  the 
facility  and  then  suddenly  a  piece 
of  lacy  drawers  would  flutter  out 
one  window  seeking  to  fulfill  the 
lust  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
callers.  Before  the  garment  could 
be  soiled  by  the  earth,  some 
hyped-up  fellow  would  grab  it 
and  run  off  in  a  sheer  state  of 
ecstasy,  successfully  pulling  off  a 
panty  raid. 


But,  imagine  if  this  lucky  guy 
would  go  tearing  around  the 
corner  of  the  female  quarters, 
clutching  his  booty,  only  to  bull- 
doze down  the  Dean  of  Men. 
While  he  hurriedly  fumbled 
through  a  flimsy  excuse  on  how 
he  picked  up  an  extra  pair  of 
panties  at  the  Five  and  Dime  for 
his  mother's  birthday,  the  Dean 
would  already  be  requesting  to 
see  his  identification  card. 

The  indignant  administrator 
would  slip  the  I.D.  out  of  the 
trembling  hand  of  the  lad  and  tear 
it  up,  thus  providing  his  instant 
expulsion  from  the  institution. 

Young  says  he  has  witnessed 
deans  stroll  up  to  an  unsuspecting 
student,  who  could  have  easily 
been  an  innocent  bystander  dur- 
ing some  sort  of  shenanigans,  and 
chuck  the  kid  out  of  college 
before  any  excuses  could  be 
given. 

It  seems  in  those  days  college 
administrators  had  the  self-pro- 
claimed right  to  act  as  an  on-the- 
spot  judge,  jury  and  executioner. 

In  the  1950's  the  only  recourse 
the  student  had  under  those 
circumstances  would  be  to  pack 
up  and  go  home.  If  a  student  had 
it  happen  today  he  should  wisely 
contact  a  lawyer  and  have  the 
institution  in  court  suing  for 
reinstatement. 

One  has  to  understand  at  the 
time  such  a  raid  was  considered 
an  extreme  violation  of  college 
policy,  somewhat  similar  to  what 
streaking  was.  Panty  raids  were 
happening  so  often,  at  times  the 
football  team  would  be  placed  in- 
side various  dorms  to  ward  off 
raiders,  said  Young.  (So  who 
watched  the  guarding  gridders?) 

But  the  real  issue  isn't  whether 
a  student  can  manhandle  a  girl's 
undergarments,  it  is  whether  a  stu- 
dent can  be  arbitrarily  dumped 
from  a  public  institution  without 
any  defensive  protection. 

During  the  riotious  Sixties  when 
students  were  being  expelled 
right  and  left  for  everything  from 
burning  down  ROTC  buildings  to 
overthrowing  the  president's  of- 
fice, many  of  the  student  rights 
were     clarified.     Colleges     were 


being  taken  to  court  to  determine 
what  rights  a  student  gives  up 
when  he  or  she  registered  at  their 
institution. 

The  courts  agreed  that  a  stu- 
dent deserves  some  sort  of 
attempt  to  explain  a  defense  at  a 
formal  procedure.  In  general  the 
courts  told  the  colleges  to  play 
the  game  of  college  fair. 

Dr.  Young  believes  the  court 
rulings  began  a  revolution  in  the 
area  of  student  rights.  The  revolu- 
tion can  be  depicted  in  BCC's  old 
handbooks  that  specify  various 
student  rights  and  responsibilities. 
In  1963  a  student  could  be 
immediately  dropped  for  pos- 
session, in  this  case  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  gambling.  It  did  provide 
the  grace  of  allowing  the  presi- 
dent to  review  the  case  before  the 
final  boot  was  given. 

Today  there  is  a  series  of 
committees  that  can  be  consulted 
by  the  student  whose  college 
career  maybe  on  the  wane.  The 
president  will  take  the  various 
committee  recommendations  and 
submit  them  to  the  District  Board 
of  Trustees  if  the  student  wishes. 
If  the  student  still  doesn't  feel  a 
fair  shake  has  been  given  the 
outer  courts  can  be  sought. 

There  were  lesser  offenses  the 
old  handbook  pointed  out  that 
are  also  not  around  today. 

If  you  were  one  of  today's  typi- 
cal students  or  even  a  teacher  and 
on  occasion  wore  cut-off  jeans,  a 
beard,  long  hair,  a  holey  t-shirt 
and  let  words  like  "damn"  slip 
from  your  lips,  you  would  have 
never  survived  this  college  in  the 
early  Sixties. 

The  handbook  states  that  stu- 
dents were  expected  to  "abide  by 
the  conservative  standards  in 
dress  and  personal  appearance." 
Men  had  to  wear  a  belt  and  they 
had  better  of  kept  their  shirttails 
in  at  all  times.  Beards,  bizzare 
moustaches  or  unconventional 
hair  styles  were  not  acceptable. 

From  tales  passed  down  from 
other  old-time  college  officials, 
Dr.  Young  said  there  used  to  be 
one  Broward  dean  who  would 
have  female  students  kneel  down 


in  his  presence  to  determine  if 
their  skirts  touched  the  ground.  If 
the  dress  didn't  reach  the  floor  it 
was  too  short;  she  would  be  sent 
home  to  put  on  something  more 
appropriate  to  the  college 
atmosphere. 

The  college  student  apparently 
was  looked  upon  in  some  cases  as 
a  person  who  couldn't  dress  or 
speak  without  some  type  of  divine 
guidance. 

Once  the  rules  on  dress  and 
profanity  became  unenforceable 
they  were  adapted  to  the  attitude 
of  the  student  population  and  the 
community,  said  Young.  He  ex- 
plained that  if  the  college  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  nudist  community 
it  would  be  very  feasible  that  a  stu- 
dent nude  in  the  classroom  would 
go  unrestricted. 

Many  of  the  rules  in  the  early 
Sixties  and  earlier  go  back  to  the 
theory  that  college  officials  were 
surrogate  parents,  explained 
Young.  Consequently  administra- 
tors treated  the  student  as  their 
children. 

But  there  is  also  a  financial  rea- 
son for  all  the  rules  on  a  student's 
personal  appearance  and  attitude. 

Parents  used  to  be  one  of  the 
major  sources  for  funding  at  a  col- 
lege. Many  of  the  students 
couldn't  afford  a  post-secondary 
education  so  the  parents  usually 
provided  the  cash  for  the  fees. 
The  Russians,  oddly  enough, 
helped  to  provide  for  the  division 
between  students  paying  their 
own  way  instead  of  the  parents. 

When  Sputnik,  the  first  man- 
made  object  in  orbit,  in  1957  went 
up  it  created  a  scare  that  the  com- 
munist education  system  was  out 
producing  the  American  college 
system.  The  Federal  government 
began  setting  up  various  financial 
aid  programs  for  the  students  to 
turn  to  instead  of  the  parents 
pocketbook  or  wallet,  so  more 
people  could  attend  college. 

Higher  education  institutions 
began  to  try  and  appeal  more  to 
the  student  and  their  new  found 
Federal  money 

The  philosophy  changed,  with 
some  assistance  of  the  courts,  that 
a  college  education  was  no  longer 


a  privilege  but  a  property  right.  A 
person  could  not  be  denied  the 
attempt  at  furthering  his/her 
education.  The  fact  that  you  were 
privileged  to  attend  BCC  was  one 
of  the  first  statements  printed 
where  the  1967  handbooks  listed 
students  rights.  The  statement  im- 
plied that  the  privilege  could  be 
revoked  and  it  immediately 
placed  the  student  in  a  sup- 
pressed light  before  they  even  at- 
tended the  first  class.  The  hand- 
book stated  it  this  way,  "The 
privilege  of  going  to  a  college 
places  certain  responsibilities 
upon  students  with  regard  to  con- 
duct both  on  and  off  campus."  A 
following  statement  would  then 
give  a  few  details  on  expulsion. 

Young  glanced  at  a  dissertation 
he  had  once  prepared  on  student 
rights.  He  noted  that  in  1630,  Har- 
vard students  could  be  removed 
from  college  for  a  drunken  party. 
The  rules  basically  didn't  change 
until  1960, 330  years  later. 

The  Buckley-Pell  amendment 
of  the  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  (1974)  represents 
the  major  change  in  student  rights 
in  the  Seventies.  Originally  spon- 
sored by  Senator  James  Buckley, 
Conservative  from  New  York,  the 
amendment  was  revised  by  Sena- 
tor Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat  from 
Rhode  Island,  during  the  summer 
of  1975. 

Buckley-Pell  provides  that  all 
records  be  open  for  a  student,  or 
a  lawyer  or  doctor  representing 
the  student,  to  peruse. 
Counseling,  psyhiatric  and  med- 
ical records  can  only  be  checked 
over  by  a  professional  on  the  be- 
half of  the  student.  All  other  rec- 
ords including  formal  files  kept  by 
instructors  must  remain  open  to 
student  inspection.  Information 
contained  in  the  records  cannot 
be  passed  out  unless  the  student 
grants  a  release.  Any  inquiries  by 
outside  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions also  must  be  placed  on  the 
files.  Only  parents  that  claim  the 
student  as  a  dependant  on  in- 
come tax  forms  can  look  at  their 
sons'  or  daughters'  files  without 
their  previous  approval. 
The  amendment  also  requires  a 


student  to  make  a  written  request 
before  an  instructor  will  write  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  A 
teacher  can  no  longer  shout  out 
that  "D"  or  "F"  you  just  received 
on  your  BIO  246  test.  Even  posting 
grades  by  social  security  number, 
according  to  Buckley-Pell,  with- 
out a  written  release  from  the  stu- 
dent is  now  illegal. 

With  the  rapid  changes  taking 
place  inside  a  15  year  period 
teachers  and  administrators  had 
to  rapidly  learn  to  temper  their 
relationships  with  students.  You 
can  see  where  all  of  the  new 
regulations  could  reek  havoc 
upon  the  techniques  many  in- 
structors use.  Teachers  have  been 
brought  closer  to  the  level  of  the 
students. 

What  happens  to  the  instructors 
that  can't  adapt  to  the  rapid 
changing  education  world?  They 
simply  go  by  the  boards,  said  Dr. 
Young. 

A  few  deans  and  instructors  will 
survive  through  fear  and  repres- 
sion of  students,  but  more  are 
operating  on  an  implied  au- 
thority. When  their  implied 
power  begins  to  slide,  they  draw 
back  to  the  authoritarian  mold. 
Some  even  manage  to  control  a 
classroom  by  simply  knowing 
their  field  and  transfer  that  knowl- 
edge to  power. 

The  key  for  instructors  and  col- 
leges in  general  on  how  to  keep 
control  over  a  student  population 
is  to  act  as  professionals,  ex- 
plained Young. 

Today's  students  are  more  ma- 
ture than  those  in  the  1950's,  he 
said.  In  many  ways  modern  soci- 
ety demands  that  people  grow  up 
faster,  so  they  don't  need  as  much 
regulation.  The  1970's  student  is 
more  involved  in  the  world  but 
their  involvement  may  limit  their 
enjoyment  of  life. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  college 
official  to  stand  at  the  doorsteps 
of  a  dormitory  and  have  students 
breathe  into  their  faces  to  deter- 
mine if  they  had  been  drinking 
booze,  Young  said  relating  to  his 
college  days. 

"People  have  the  right  to 
choose    their    own    poison,"    he 


said.  "You  should  know  what  the 
risks  are  and  you  make  the 
choice." 

There  are  still  a  few  regulations 
on  alcoholic  beverages  on 
campus  and  strict  rules  on  nar- 
cotics convictions,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  reduced  to 
nothing. 

Young  firmly  believes  that  the 
new  regulations  or  lack  of  regula- 
tions will  tend  to  lend  credibility 
to  higher  learning  institutions. 

Whatever  rights  created  for  stu- 
dents in  the  last  350  years,  it  has 
only  been  the  past  15  that  have 
proven  to  be  the  essence  of  what 
students  have  today.  The  violent 
student  forefathers  of  the  Sixties 
combined  with  the  modern  pro- 
fessional politician  of  the  Seven- 
ties have  propelled  the  changes  in 
thought  and  attitude.  These 
changes  have  definitely  placed 
college  instructors  and  officials  on 
shakier  footing  while  placing  a 
dramatically  slightly  larger  club  in 
the  hands  of  students. 

According  to  Dr.  Young  many 
of  the  new  rules  were  brought 
about  by  the  inability  of  college 
officials  to  constructively  use  their 
authoritarian  powers. 

Now  that  many  new  powers 
have  been  transformed  to  the  stu- 
dent there  is  also  some  question 
as  to  whether  they  will  also  be  un- 
able to  constructively  use  it.  It  is 
certain  that  students  will  have  to 
learn  how  to  use  their  new  found 
legal  strengths  or  the  true  value  of 
the  rights  will  be  wastefully  con- 
demned to  the  use  of  college 
deans  and  counselors.* 
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PROTECTIVE  LAWS  VS    SELF-CONTROL 


By  Kevin  Pearce 


One  Monday,  last  October,  po- 
lice all  along  the  Cold  Coast  were 
arresting  would-be  bathers  when 
they  refused  to  leave  the  closed 
beaches!  The  beaches  were  being 
closed  due  to  shark  sightings,  and 
stubborn  bathers  were  being  ar- 
rested "for  their  own  protection." 
Similarly,  any  day  of  the  week  any 
adult  will  be  prevented  from  get- 
ting over  fifty  yards  from  shore  on 
a  guarded  beach.  Like  children, 
they  are  not  allowed  out  of  the 
range  of  their  watchful  life  guard. 

In  like  manner,  one  can  be  ar- 
rested for  possession  or  use  of 
drugs  that  society  deems  danger- 
ous to  the  individual,  or  for  view- 
ing or  selling  whatever  material  a 
locality  deems  pornographic;  and 
therefore  harmful  to  the  in- 
dividual. If  a  person  acts  in  a 
strange  manner,  he  or  she  can  be 
institutionalized  solely  for  his  or 
her  own  good  if  that  person 
shows  no  tendency  to  harm 
others. 

Not  only  are  we  protected  by 
the  state  during  our  lives,  but  the 
right  to  a  fairly  peaceful  or  digni- 
fied death  is  often  denied.  Are  we 
assumed  not  only  to  be  unable  to 
make  correct  decisions  about  our 
lives,  but  about  our  deaths  also? 

The  questions  is:  Should  the 
state  act  as  a  watchful  guardian 
over  its  people's  private  lives? 
Does  enforcing  moral  rules,  no 
matter  how  right  they  may  be, 
actually  instill  morality  in  the  citi- 
zenry? What  about  the  "unalien- 
able rights"  to  "Life,  Liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness"  that  our 
forefathers  declared? 


Harmful  Drugs 

The  law  prevents  American 
adults  from  having  or  using  cer- 
tain drugs  which  are  either  harm- 
ful or  "unsafe."  We  are  protected 
from  the  harm  we  may  do  to  our 
own  bodies  with  the  certain 
socially  undesirable  drugs  de- 
clared illegal.  But  it  depends  on 
how  we  go  about  harming  our- 
selves as  to  whether  the  state  will 
protect  us.  Alcohol  can  be 
unquestionably  harmful  both 
physically  and  socially,  but  as 
adults  we  have  the  right  to  drink 
ourselves  into  oblivion,  provided 
we  pose  no  immediate  threat  to 
others.  However,  we  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  society  are  pro- 
tected from  the  use  of  marijuana, 
the  effects  of  which  have  yet  to  be 
proven  harmful. 
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Our  country's  Vice  President, 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1973,  pushed  for  a  manda- 
tory life  sentence  for  anyone 
caught  selling  any  amount  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  or  hashish  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Amphetamines 
and  barbituates,  although  harm- 
ful, were  excluded.  They  are  used 
and  prescribed  widely  by  many 
Americans  (as  is  alcohol)  and 
therefore  are  evidently  not  con- 
sidered so  dangerous.  In  short, 
Rockefeller  and  his  supporters 
would  have  had  a  person's  life 
destroyed  for  conspiring  to 
destroy  his  or  her  own  body  with 
undesirable  drugs. 

Many  illegal  drugs  are  harmful 
and  dangerous;  but  so  are  guns, 
automobiles,  and  banana  peels. 
Should  we  outlaw  them? 


Lewd  Literature 

On  June  21,  1973  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
that  state  and  local  rulings  would 
decide  what  is,  and  what  is  not  ob- 
scene or  pornographic.  The  Court 
set  down  these  guidelines: 

Works  may  be  banned  if: 

1.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  appeal 
to  the  prurient  interest  in  sex. 

2.  They  protray  sexual  conduct 
in  a  patently  offensive  way. 

3.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  do 
not  have  serious  literary,  artistic, 
or  scientific  value. 


causation  of  social  or  individual 
harms."  Under  the  First  Amend- 
ment all  forms  of  expression  are 
protected  unless  they  pose  a  clear 
and  present  danger.  According  to 
the  Obscenity  Commission, 
pornography  does  not. 

A  common  ground  for  anti- 
pornography  laws  is  that  pronog- 
raphy  degrades  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  community.  Once  again  the 
question:  Can  morality  be 
enforced? 

Difference  or  Disease? 

In   many  states  throughout  the 


and  even  the  requirement  of 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
for  conviction.  Worse  yet,  a 
commitment  is  usually  based  on 
the  testimony  of  an  "independent 
expert,"  more  often  than  not  em- 
ployed by  a  state  mental  hospital. 
Furthermore  the  expert's  testi- 
mony may  be  based  on  as  little  as 
ten  minutes  of  prehearing 
medical  interview  with  the  ac- 
cused. (That  was  the  average  time 
spent  by  the  experts  in  a  Midwest 
study.) 

The  basis  for  judgements  of  in- 
sanity are  questionable.  Who 
should  have  the  power  to  decide 


This  means  that  if  your  neigh- 
bors do  not  approve  of  your  read- 
ing material  or  film  preferences 
they  can  prevent  you  from 
viewing  them.  No  matter  how 
disgusting  or  sick  a  community 
may  feel  such  material  is,  should 
they  restrict  adults  from  enjoying 
it?  Does  such  material  (if  not 
openly  displayed)  actually  harm 
the  community? 

In  1970  the  Obscenity  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  "extensive 
empiracal  investigation  .  .  .  pro- 
vides no  evidence  that  exposure 
to  or  use  of  explicit  sexual  ma- 
terial plays  a  significant  role  in  the 


country  a  person  can  be  held 
indefinitely  against  his  will  simply 
by  being  declared  by  the  state  to 
be  mentally  incompetent  or  "in- 
sane." If  an  individual's  manner 
of  coping  is  odd,  albeit  harmless, 
the  person  can  all  too  easily  be 
committed  to  a  mental  institution 
and  thereby  stripped  of  any 
autonomy  in  his  life. 

Once  accused  of  insanity  a  per- 
son may  lose  the  right  to  counsel, 
the  right  to  prompt  hearing  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  charge,  the 
right  to  a  jury  trial,  the  right  to  call 
independent  experts,  the  privi- 
lege   against    self     incrimination, 


what  types  of  harmless  behavior 
are  insane?  Is  difference  in  itself 
disease?  Psychiatrist  Thomas  Szasz 
denies  that  mental  illness  even 
exists  and  that  definitions  of  such 
are  ludicrous.  He  gives  as  an  ex- 
ample that  if  a  person  talks  to  God 
he  is  said  to  be  praying;  but  if  he 
claims  that  God  is  talking  to  him, 
he  is  said  to  be  schizophrenic. 

However,  a  cut-and-dried  view 
that  "mental  illness"  is  only  a 
harmless  way  of  coping,  or  a 
means  of  expression  does  not 
hold  up.  Consider  the  case  of  a 
man  found  choking  a  girl  to  death 
in  broad  daylight.  He  claimed  he 


"The  ultimate  exercise  of  freedom  should  be 
the  power  to  end  one's  own  life.  Or  should  it?" 


was  trying  to  get  her  attention, 
but  she  kept  changing  shapes. 
One  was  the  shape  of  his  wife 
who  had  left  with  his  children.  He 
had  neither  a  wife  nor  children. 
How  could  he  be  left  free  to  "ex- 
press" himself!1 

There  is  little  question  of  the 
need  for  proper  mental  institu- 
tions; but  the  grounds  that  form 
the  basis  for  some  commitments 
should  be  examined.  A  jury  of 
acrophobics  might  conclude  that 
sky  diving  is  highly  irrational  and 
indicates  mental  illness  that 
should  be  treated.  Does  that 
make  it  so?  If  your  world  view  or 
perception  of  reality  is  completely 
alien  to  ours,  should  we  therefore 
consider  you  insane? 

Death  Without  Dignity 

The  ultimate  exercise  of  free- 
dom should  be  the  power  to  end 
one's  own  life.  Or  should  it?  Is 
someone  who  wants  to  end  his 
life  sick  and  in  need  of  help?  This 
ethic  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  nobody  ever  really  wants  to 
die,  and  any  attempt  at  suicide  is 
the  process  of  an  irrational  mind. 
Once  again  the  individual  is  pro- 
tected from  himself  by  the  state. 
The  aims  are  lofty  —  to  save  a  life, 
life  being  sacred  and  all,  but  is  the 
individual  being  denied  an  ulti- 
mate right?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
death  can  be  a  preferred  and  ra- 
tional manner  of  coping  with 
insurmountable  problems  or 
hopelessly  adverse  conditions?  If 
such     is     never    the    case,     then 


Patrick  Henry's  patriotic  cry, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!"  is  reduced  to  the  ravings 
of  a  madman. 

It  should  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween threatening  suicide  and 
actually  attempting  it.  According 
to  Thomas  Szasz,  usually  those 
who  threaten  suicide  do  not  want 
to  die:  but  they  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed and  in  need  of  help.  But 
what  about  the  others?  If  not  pro- 
tected for  themselves,  should 
they  be  protected  for  their  fam- 
ilies? Does  institutionalizing  an  at- 
tempted suicide  victim  really  pro- 
tect anyone? 

Death  may  also  be  wished  by  a 
terminally  ill  person.  However, 
under  the  law,  that  person  is 
denied  a  dignified  death  and  is  re- 
quired to  suffer  it  out  until  the 
end  comes  naturally.  The  alterna- 
tive is,  of  course,  euthanasia  or 
"mercy  killing."  How  absurd  it  is 
that  out  of  compassion  (?)  a  dying 
person  is  forced  not  to  give  up.  to 
hold  on  until  the  end,  to  suffer 
awhile  longer.  All  self  control  is 
gone,  a  relatively  peaceful  and 
dignified  death  denied.  At  least 
doctors  are  not  compelled  to 
keep  a  dying  person  alive  arti- 
fically;  passive  euthanasia  or  let- 
ting death  come  naturally  is  legal. 
Furthermore,  studies  show  that 
over  80%  of  practicing  physicians 
are  for  passive  euthanasia.  About 
one  third  are  also  for  active 
euthanasia  or  the  actual  killing  of 
patients  to  avoid  prolonged 
suffering. 


The  main  objection  to  active 
euthanasia  is  that  many  feel  that  it 
is  actual  murder,  and  as  the  law 
stands  now,  it  is.  But  is  justice 
served  when  the  state  denies  a 
person  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  manner  of  death?  And  what 
can  be  the  justification  in  a  case 
where  it  was  decided  that  a  badly 
deformed  mongoloid  baby  would 
be  allowed  to  die,  and  the  baby 
hung  on  suffering  for  fifteen  days 
before  it  finally  succumbed?  Per- 
haps the  freedom  to  request  one's 
own  death  is  denied  because  it  is 
feared  that  murder  would  be- 
come too  easy.  But  stringent 
regulations  could  be  imposed, 
making  it  impossible  to  construe  a 
murder  as  a  death  request. 


It  is  doubtful  that  many  would 
disagree  that  our  present  laws  do 
restrict  the  rights  of  the  individual 
at  least  somewhat.  And  it  may  be 
argued  that  this  is  necessary  in  any 
complex  society.  But  is  it  neces- 
sary that  we  are  so  protected  from 
ourselves?  Are  they  really  protect- 
ing the  individual  or  just  uphold- 
ing the  norms  of  society?  We  tend 
to  focus  too  much  on  the  symp- 
tons  of  problems  rather  than  on 
the  causes,  and  therefore  direct 
the  treatment  to  them.  Forcibly 
repressing  the  symptoms, 
whether  they  be  drug  use,  overt 
sexual  behavior,  or  even  suicide 
does  not  cure  the  problem.  It  only 
takes  away  the  self  control  of  the 
individual.  Preventing  a  person 
with  a  cold  from  blowing  his  nose 
does  not  cure  the  cold.  If  any- 
thing, it  worsens  it.* 


Re:  Article  in  Oct. -Nov.  1975  issue  en- 
titled WARNING:  The  Occult  May  Be 
Dangerous  to  Your  Health,  by  Joe 
Sipala. 

Dear  Editor: 

After  reading  the  above  mentioned 
article  I  felt  that  Joe  Sipala  was  too 
deeply  emersed  in  religion  and  the 
Bible  to  have  an  unbiased  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  occult.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  knock  Joe's  belief  in 
the  Bible  but  I  am  saying  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  could  be 
wrong.  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  am  not 
getting  involved  with  Satan  by  experi- 
menting with  psychic  phenomena. 

I  quote  from  the  first  paragraph, 
"Without  science  the  only  other  sensi- 
ble alternative  we  have  to  judge  what 
is  good  and  evil,  as  concerned  with 
spiritual  influences,  is  the  Bible, 
which  condemns  occult  practices."  I 
know  that  there  are  other  alternatives 
to  science,  as  any  number  of  religious 
aspirants  can,  and  will  (as  in  Joe's 
case)  tell  you,  if  you  will  listen. 

In  the  second  paragraph  he  gives 
two  reasons  why  the  Bible  takes  this 
stand  against  occult  practices.  I  quote, 
".  .  .1)  because  God,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures declare,  is  a  jealous  God  desir- 
ing as  in  the  First  Commandment  that 


there  should  be  no  Gods  before  him 
and  2)  because  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  danger  of  getting  involved 
with  Satan,  who  is  behind  the  Oc- 
cult." The  first  reason  I  believe,  is 
more  relevant  than  the  second.  Of 
the  many  studies  made  by  universities 
and  schools,  and  private  studies  as 
well,  a  very  small  percentage  could  be 
called  detrimental  to  society  or  desir- 
ous of  finding  a  new  diety  to  worship. 
The  second  reason  is,  I  believe, 
completely  irrelevant.  I  have  read  the 
Old  Testament  through  a  couple  of 
times  and  the  New  Testament 
through  once  and  I  can't  recall  any- 
where in  the  Bible  where  God  or  any- 
one else  declares  Satan  to  be  behind 
all  of  the  occult  as  Joe  says  he  is.  I 
think  institutions  and  individuals 
should  continue  their  studies, 
whether  for  the  benefit  of  man  and 
science  or  to  satisify  their  own 
curiosity. 

In  the  third  paragraph  he  quotes 
the  Reverend  Billy  Graham.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  Rev.  Graham  didn't  make 
the  statement  recorded.  According  to 
Joe  Rev.  Graham  grouped  astrology, 
tarot  card  readers.  Eastern  religions, 
soothsayers,  psychics,  and  seers  to- 
gether and  said  anyone  involved  in 
any  of  these  is  involved  with  Satan. 
Rev.  Graham  supposedly  made  the 
statement  in  an  interview  in  The  Na- 
tional Enquirer.  It  is  certainly  hard  to 
believe  that  over  half  of  the  worlds' 
population  is  involved  with  the  devil. 

I  take  exception  with  his  fourth  and 
fifth  paragraphs  also.  In  these  two 
paragraphs  Joe  states  that  Edgar 
Cayce  felt  his  freedom  of  will  was 
being  taken  from  him  and,  quote, 
".  .  .  God  could  not  have  been  the 
force  behind  Cayce's  life  as  God 
would  never  make  a  slave  out  of  a  per- 
son nor  take  away  one's  free  will." 

Joe  gets  his  knowledge  about 
Cayce  from  a  biography  written  by 
Joseph  Millard  entitled  Edgar  Cayce 
Mystery  Man  of  Miracles.  I  am  not  fa- 


miliar with  this  book  but  I  checked 
and  the  copyright  was  1970  (25  years 
after  Edgar  Cayce's  death).  A  couple 
of  different  books  on  the  same  topic 
that  I  am  familiar  with  are  Many  Man- 
sions and  There  Is  A  River.  Many  Man- 
sions is  written  by  Gina  Cerminara, 
copyright  1950,  published  by  McLeod 
Publishing  Co.  In  this  book  the  author 
gives  the  idea  that  Mr.  Cayce  was  in- 
deed very  critical  of  where  his  power 
originated,  but  in  the  end  after  he 
had  accomplished  so  much  good  with 
his  power  over  a  period  of  many  years 
he  was  convinced  that  his  power  must 
have  come  from  God. 

In  paragraph  six  he  states,  "De- 
mons are  the  powers  that  supply  in- 
sight to  the  psychics  .  .  .  give  au- 
thority to  the  hypnotist,  .  .  .  carry  out 
curses  and  even  kill  people.  These  are 
claims  backed  by  the  Bible,  and  docu- 
mented cases."  Tis  a  pity  that  he 
couldn't  have  documented  in  his 
article  some  of  these  "documented 
cases."  It  seems  to  me  that  since  God 
is  a  just  God  and  since  Satan  has  all 
these  demons  working  for  him  that 
God  would  even  the  odds  against  us 
by  putting  his  own  emissaries  down 
here  to  counteract  the  demonic 
forces.  Paragraph  seven,  if  it  can  be 
proven,  lends  credence  to  the  idea  of 
Satans'  demons.  He  states,  "In  a  wave 
of  fear  that  gripped  the  country  (after 
viewing  The  Exorist),  many  people 
were  committed  (evidently  to  mental 
institutions)  claiming  to  be  possessed 
and  some  mysteriously  died  in  hos- 
pitals after  viewing  the  film."  I 
remember  the  media  sensationalizing 
the  film  when  it  first  came  out  and  I 
also  read  of  perhaps  two  isolated  inci- 
dences of  people  "flipping  out."  I 
would  like  to  see  the  proof  of  these 
"many  people"  who  were  committed 
to  institutions.  In  paragraph  eight  Joe 
states,  ".  .  .  the  Bible  says  that  man 
was  not  endowed  with  any  mystical 
powers,  but  on  the  contrary,  purpose- 
ly made  incomplete  with  a  spiritual 
void  in  his  soul.  .  ."  If  we  had  a  few 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  here  at  BCC 
and  let  them  view  the  electric  light  or 
even  allowed  them  to  "flic-a-bic" 
they  would  probably  attach  a  mystical 
significance  to  these  "feats  of  magic." 
Who  is  qualified  to  say  that  in  a 
thousand  years,  or  less,  man  will  not 
be  evolving  into  a  jawless  creature  be- 
cause communication  will  be  by  tele- 
pathy and  our  nutrition  comes  in  a 
capsule? 

Sincerely, 

Paris  Clanton 
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The  year  is  1973,  and  the  Brit- 
ish record  magazines  are  scream- 
ing out  the  word.  Slade,  a  four 
member  band  from  London  Eng- 
land, had  accomplished  a  feat 
only  accomplished  before  by  the 
legendary  Beatles.  In  the  first 
week  of  sales  their  single  "Cum 
on  Feel  the  Noize"  had  shot 
straight  to  the  number  one  posi- 
tion on  the  British  record  charts. 

According  to  Al  Stewart  of  Disc 
Magazine  —  "Slade  are  where  pop 
music  is  at,  you  can  t  slam  Slade, 
they  are  exciting,  they  are  in- 
stant and  they  are  now."  Why 
then  haven't  the  American 
people  been  given  a  dose  of  this 
vibrant  group  over  the  radio?  This 
is  an  interesting  question  and 
deserves  to  be  investigated. 

Slade  is  very  popular  and  a  good 
band,   yet,   the    American    public 


Americans   Turn 
3eaf  Ear  To  Slade 


American  singles  for  radio  air- 
play since  1973,  have  you  ever 
heard  one? 

It's  a  crying  shame  that  Slade 
has  not  been  given  the  support 
it  needs  to  bring  their  special 
brand  of  Rock  n'  Roll  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  With  the  disco  scene 
dominating  the  airwaves  at  the 
moment,  I'm  sure  many  of  you 
would  love  to  hear  a  good  English 
rock  song  to  drive  home  by  or 
dance  to.  America  needs  to  rock 
n'  roll  and  Slade  is  just  its  cup  of 
tea. 


knows  very  little  about  them  due 
to  almost  non-existant  airplay. 
According  to  WSRF's  disc  jockeys, 
Slade  just  does  not  merit  the  air- 
time  for  their  singles.  No  one  is 
promoting  them  or  even  giving 
them  the  slightest  chance  for 
success  that  they  honestly  de- 
serve. 

Slade  has  five  American  al- 
bums out  and  not  a  single  one 
has  broken  Billboard  magazine's 
million  seller  list  or  has  a  Slade 
single  ever  climbed  past  num- 
ber 60  on  their  Hot  100.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  Slades  seven  al- 
bums are  all  gold  records  (sales 
of  over  a  million  dollars)  and  they 
have  two  number  one  hit  singles. 
Slade  has  released   at   least   eight 


The  only  way  to  give  Slade  the 
recognition  it  deserves  is  to  pick 
up  a  copy  of  a  Slade  album  and 
turn  on  your  friends  to  their 
sound.  This  should  get  them  bad- 
gering the  radio  stations  for 
more  support  of  the  band. 

At  a  recent  Slade  concert  in 
June  1974  at  Gusman  Hall  in 
Miami,  many  people  that  did 
not  know  about  Slade  were  very 
excited  about  its  music  after  the 
show.  Dave  Hill,  lead  guitarist 
for  Slade  stated  "We  know  we 
have  to  work  hard  to  get  the 
American  public  turned  on  to  our 
special  rock  sound.  It's  basic  rock, 
and  most  of  the  kids  we  play  for, 
love  it.  Eventually  we  believe 
we  can   crack  the  shell  and    be- 
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come  a  recognized  band  over 
here." 

Any  objections  to  the  idea  of 
giving  this  group  a  chance  be- 
cause it  is  too  involved  in  a  rau- 
sous  style  of  rock  need  not  be 
raised.  Slade,  on  its  last  two  al- 
bums, "Stomp  Your  Hands,  Clap 
Your  Feet"  and  "Slade  in  Flame," 
included  several  ballads  and  slow- 
er paced  songs  to  try  to  gain  the 
moderate-rhythmed  American 
people.  These  guys  are  trying 
their  hardest  to  please  the  pub- 
lic, unlike  many  bands  I  have 
met  that  don't  give  a  damn.  Also 
when  you  compare  their  music 
to  some  of  the  trash  on  the  mu- 
sic stations  now  —  Slade  tops 
them  all. 

Imagine,  if  you  dare,  switch- 
ing on  your  car  radio  and  spin- 
ning the  dial  from  560  to  1600  and 
hearing  nothing  but  disco  music. 
Imagine  checking  your  news- 
papers for  a  good  concert  and  see- 
ing only  advertisements  for  dis- 
co singers  playing  in  small  band- 
shells.  Imagine  a  fantastic  new 
English  rock  band  releasing  an 
album  only  to  be  submerged  in 
disco  records  and  never  played. 
The  opportunities  for  this  to  hap- 
pen are  here.  Payola,  an  under- 
the-counter  payoff,  is  rampant 
and  disco  is  the  money  maker 
at  the  moment.  Could  disco  for- 
ever clog  the  airwaves?  Unless 
you  get  out  and  support  bands 
such  as  Slade,  this  could  happen. 

Slade  is  original,  either  fast  or 
slow  paced,  and  extremely  en- 
joyable in  concert.  Slade  brings  a 
freshness  to  an  otherwise  boring 
music  situation.  To  hear  Slade 
brings  a  lift  to  the  heart  and 
mind  and  puts  boogie  in  the  soul. 
Slade  is  not  the  new  Beatles  but 
can  bring  hours  of  joy  when 
played  on  the  radio  while  driving 
or  playing  their  albums,  while 
having  a  party. -* 


LOVERS  ARE  FOR 


DLE  ENJOYMENT 


By  Barbara  Leavitt 


The  thing  about  lovers  is  — 
they're  lovely!  They  add  amuse- 
ment, romance,  and  spice  to  your 
life  and  they  also  help  you  to 
appreciate  your  marriage  ever  so 
much  more.  That  is,  if  you  handle 
them  right. 

Have  you  ever  considered 
taking  a  lover?  If  not,  maybe  you 
should.  If  you've  been  bored  or 
worried  or  suffering  from  the  dull 
housewife  syndrome,  a  lover 
might  just  be  good  therapy  for 
you. 

First,  a  few  words  about  select- 
ing just  the  right  lover  for  you. 
Never  select  a  family  friend,  a 
friend  of  your  husband,  an  ex- 
boyfriend,  or  a  friend  of  a  friend. 
Choose  a  complete  stranger,  be- 
cause there's  less  chance  of  get- 
ting caught.  If  you  get  caught,  it's 
annoying  and  troublesome  and 
no  fun  at  all  —  it's  just  a  dirty 
game.  The  name  of  the  game  is, 
Lovers  Are  For  Idle  Amusement. 
This  thing  has  to  be  kept  in  its 
proper  perspective  so  that  it  can 
be  fun  and  nobody  gets  hurt.  You 
should  also  pick  out  a  lover  who  is 
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entirely  different  than  your  hus- 
band. Moreover,  he  should  fit  the 
type  of  mood  you're  in  and 
complement  your  life  style. 

Now  that  you  have  the  general 
idea,  let's  look  at  a  few  specific 
choices.  When  you  see  what  to  ex- 
pect of  the  various  species  of 
lovers  that  are  available,  when 
you    see   what   they    like    to    do, 


when  you  see  how  you  should  act 
with  them,  then  it  will  be  easier  to 
make  your  choice.  Or  you  could 
try  one  of  each  kind. 

a)  Romeo  Younglove  is  young 
and  handsome.  He'll  make  you 
feel  alive  and  sophisticated.  He'll 
teach  you  all  the  latest  slang,  talk 
about  the  "in"  things,  invite  you 
to  smoke  grass  and  go  to  rock  con- 
certs —  and  all  kinds  of  things  you 
probably  haven't  done  for  years. 
With  Romeo  Younglove,  act 
"cool."  The  thing  about 
Younglove  —  he  gets  exhausting. 

b)  Reginald  Retirementage  is  a 
nice  elderly,  dignified  man.  He'll 
adore  your  youth  and  vivacity  and 
prettiness.  He'll  pamper  you, 
listen  to  your  problems,  and  offer 
wise  advice.  He'll  bring  you  to 
concerts,  walks  in  the  park,  and 
bingo  games.  With  Reginald,  act 
"sweet  and  innocent."  The  prob- 
lem with  Mr.  Retirementage  —  he 
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gets  boring. 

c)  Richard  Richmond  is  showy 
and  rich.  He'll  take  you  to  the 
finest  restaurants,  bring  you  on 
weekend  trips  to  Nassau  and  New 
Orleans,  fly  you  around  in  his 
private  plane,  buy  you  all  kinds  of 
lovely  little  surprise  gifts,  and  take 
you  sailing  on  his  yacht.  He'll  be 
amused  when  you  put  your  high 


school  French  to  work  ordering 
imported  champagne  and  let  you 
turn  the  air  conditioner  down  so 
you  can  use  the  fireplace  in  the 
middle  of  summer.  With  Richard, 
act  "sort  of,  but  not  too-too  im- 
pressed." The  thing  about  Mr. 
Richmond  —  he's  spoiled  and 
egotistical  and  thinks  of  you  as  a 
little  toy  to  play  with. 

d)  Peter  Poverty  is  poor  and 
starving  and  usually  involved  in 
arts  or  other  creative  work.  He'll 
bolster  your  ego,  treat  you  as  a 
great  lady,  act  sweet  and  con- 
siderate and  so  thankful  for  your 
company,  but  he'll  never  take  you 
anywhere  except  his  rundown 
apartment  in  the  slums.  He'll  be 


grateful  and  appreciative  of  every- 
thing you  give  him,  whether  it's  a 
good  meal  or  a  satin  smoking 
jacket.  With  Peter,  act  "generous 
and  gracious."  The  problem  with 
Mr.  Poverty  —  he  gets  expensive. 

e)  Bruno  Armstrong  is  big  and 
muscular  and  rather  overpower- 
ing. He  takes  you  to  beaches,  ball- 
games,  and  bars.  He'll  cause  much 
excitement  when  he  punches 
everybody  that  smiles  at  you.  He'll 
take  complete  charge  of  every- 
thing while  he's  with  you  and 
order  you  about  like  a  slave  and 
pick  you  up  as  if  you  were  a  sack 
of  feathers.  With  Bruno,  act 
"small  and  delicate."  The  thing 
about  Mr.  Armstrong  —  he's 
weak  and  insecure  but  he'd  die 
rather  than  admit  it. 


f)  Melvin  Milquetoast  is  small 
and  delicate.  He'll  put  you  on  a 
pedestal  and  worship  you  and 
bring  you  bird-watching  with 
him.  He'll  appreciate  getting 
orders  and  will  wait  on  you  hand 
and  foot.  With  Melvin,  act  "smart 
and  bossy."  The  thing  about  Mr. 
Milquetoast  —  he's  weak. 

Now  you  know  enough  about 
what's  available  to  make  a   fairly 


sensible  choice.  But  the  trouble" 
with  lovers  is  —  they  have  to  be 
trained.  You  must  give  them  spe- 
cific times  to  call  and  nag  when 
they  call  at  the  wrong  time.  Teach 
them  to  say  that  they  have  the 
wrong  number  if  a  man  answers. 
Finally  remember  that  they  must 
meet  you  somewhere,  preferably 
in  another  town  from  where  you 
live.  Keep  the  same  one  around 
for  about  four  to  six  months  — 
they  get  either  boring  or  demand- 
ing if  kept  too  long.  When  you  get 
rid  of  them  make  certain  it's  final 
because  they  pop  up  at  very 
inconvenient  times. 

Whether  you  choose  an  old, 
young,  rich,  poor,  or  variety  of 
lovers  they  have  to  be  kept  in 
their  place.  Love  him  while  you're 
with  him  and  then  forget  him. 
Have  a  renewed  interest  in  dress- 
ing, perfume,  and  makeup.  Feel 
elated  and  glamorous  again.  Have 
the  delicious  anticipation  of 
waiting  for  his  letters  and  phone 
calls  and  the  agony  of  wondering 
why,  when  he  doesn't  call.  But 
most  of  all,  don't  let  him  interfere 
with  your  marriage.  After  your 
lover  has  gone,  you  have  a  re- 
newed appreciation  for  the  com- 
fort and  peace  and  security  of 
your  marriage.-* 
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When  listening  to  people  say,  "I  wish  I  had 
enough  money  to  travel,"  1  laugh  and  walk  away.  Lit- 
tle do  people  perceive  that  with  a  little  knowledge, 
information,  and  some  luck  they  may  already  have 
more  than  enough  money  to  travel  anywhere  they 
please. 

After  taking  the  finals  term  3A,  I  wasted  no  time  in 
leaving  two  days  later.  Starting  my  trip  in  New  York 
City,  I  left  for  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Utah,  California,  Nevada,  and  New  Orleans,  coming 
back  in  time  for  school.  Covering  all  the  states 
mentioned  the  total  cost  of  the  trip,  excluding 
transportation,  came  to  a  grand  total  of  $180.  This  fig- 
ure included  food  every  day,  a  place  to  sleep, 
entertainment,  and  even  some  of  the  unexpected 
little  things  that  might  cut  a  trip  short  if  you  are  not 
prepared  to  handle  them. 

Knowing  that  I  had  eight  weeks  to  travel,  I  decided 
where  to  go  before  having  any  money  at  all  to  my 
name.  I  usually  stayed  anywhere  from  five  to  ten 
days  in  each  state  until  I  felt  I  got  an  impression  of 
some  kind  and  then  I  moved  on.  (Too  many  people 
who  travel  cross-country  never  really  see  the  coun- 
try at  all.  One  friend  boasted  that  he  went  to  some 


twenty  states  this  summer.  But  when  asking  him 
what  he  saw,  he  said  not  much  in  that  he  was  too 
busy  traveling.) 

If  I  learned  anything  from  this  trip,  it  was  how  to 
simplify  my  life.  I  found  everything  I  thought,  or  was 
told,  I  needed  to  live  and  survive  was  not  true.  The 
whole  concept  of  traveling  as  close  to  free  as  pos- 
sible can  be  summarized  in  one  word,  simplicity. 

Henry  Thoreau  wrote  in  Walden:  "I  did  not  use 
tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  butter,  nor  milk,  nor  fresh  meat, 
and  so  did  not  have  to  work  hard  to  get  them;  again 
as  I  did  not  work  hard,  I  did  not  have  to  eat  hard,  and 
it  cost  me  but  a  trifle  for  my  food;  but  as  he  began 
with  coffee  and  butter,  and  milk  and  beef,  he  had  to 
work  hard  to  pay  for  them,  and  when  he  had  worked 
hard,  he  then  had  to  eat  hard  to  repair  the  waste  of 
his  system."  Centering  all  my  needs  around  this 
idea, I  decided  to  put  Thoreau's  philosophy  to  use 
and  see  if  it  would  work  for  me.  I'm  happy  to  say  it 
was  successful. 

Most  of  the  people  whom  I  have  talked  to  think  if  I 
averaged  spending  $3.21  a  day,  I  probably  went 
hungry  the  whole  trip  and  came  back  some  eighty 
pounds  lighter  than  when  I  left.  Let  me  say  I  never 
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felt  and  looked  better  in  my  life  though  I  did  lose 
about  three  small  pounds. 

I  stayed  up  late,  usually  waking  in  time  for  lunch, 
had  a  peanut  butter  sandwich  and  fruit  with  either  a 
glass  of  juice  or  water.  A  pound  of  spaghetti  for  sup- 
per might  last  two  meals  with  a  small  package  of 
sauce.  Cost  of  both  meals  together  came  to  about 
$1.75.  Buying  a  small  loaf  of  bread  and  cheese  or  a  jar 
of  peanut  butter  along  with  some  of  the  nuts  and 
fruits  available,  is  more  than  enough  to  fill  hunger 
and  vitamin  needs  for  the  day.  Raisins  and  cereal  are 
also  cheap  but  high  quality  food. 

Don't  think  I  was  cooking  and  making  sandwiches 
all  through  the  trip,  because  I  did  eat  out  as  much  as 
possible.  McDonalds  can  give  you  a  good  meal  for 
less  than  $2  as  will  any  other  of  those  fast  food 
chains.  Once  in  a  while  I  came  across  one  of  those 
"All-You-Can-Eat"  restaurants  that  serve  lunch  for 
about  $2.50.  A  candy  bar  is  great  for  quick  energy 
and  at  times  you  feel  you  can't  wait  until  the  next 
meal.  Did  you  know  pizza  is  recommended  by  many 
doctors  as  high  quality  food? 

What  do  you  take  with  you  and  what  do  you  leave 
at  home,  that  is  the  question.  I  wasn't  invited  to  the 
White  House  on  this  trip  so  I  decided  to  leave  my 
suit  at  home  along  with  my  white  shirt  and  tie.  It's 
obvious  if  your  plans  include  Arizona  in  the  summer 
you  can  also  leave  that  ski  mask  and  extra  jacket  at 
home.  A  couple  of  pairs  of  socks,  underwear  and 
shirts,  along  with  one  pair  of  shorts,  a  pair  of  pants, 
walking  shoes,  and  a  rainproof  jacket  is  more  than 
sufficient.  It's  good  to  carry  a  little  first  aid  kit  along 
with  a  knife,  toothbrush  and  toothpaste,  and  a  razor. 
Shaving  cream  and  shampoo  is  not  needed  and  only 
takes  up  space  and  money.  Use  good  old  soap  and 
you'll  be  amazed  that  your  razor  and  hair  will  hardly 
know  the  difference.  Seeing  that  1  brought  very  few 
clothes,  you  must  think  I  chased  away  the  skunks. 
True,  I  didn't  change  clothes  every  day  but  I  would 
occasionally  get  all  my  dirty  clothes  together  and 
find  some  nice  laundromat.  (This  county  is  full  of 
laundromats  with  some  machines  that  actually  work.) 

The  sleeping  bag  and  backpack  are  the  most 
important  things  you  must  buy  before  departing. 
Get  a  comfortable  sleeping  bag  but  light  to  carry, 
along  with  a  backpack  big  enough  to  carry  every- 
thing you'll  need  to  last  days  at  a  time.  Buying  both 
items  together  cost  me  less  than  $40. 

If  you're  thinking  of  hotels  and  motels  you're  not 
going  to  go  very  far,  and  after  a  few  days  you'll  be 
home  with  no  money  before  even  getting  a  chance 
to  leave  Florida.  So  where  are  you  going  to  sleep?  If 
your  into  the  outdoors  scene  I  suggest  buying  a  tent 
(my  two  man  tent  cost  $20)  and  walk  into  any  gas  sta- 
tion and  ask  for  a  map  which  lists  that  state's  National 
Parks. 

While  in  Colorado  I  stayed  in  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  for  five  days  in  which  camping  out  to 
sleep  didn't  cost  me  a  cent.  I  was  able  to  sleep  any- 
where I  wanted  in  the  park,  always  having  a  running 


In  San  Francisco  you  can  hear  your  favorite  tune  for  only  a  quarter. 

spring  and  lake  to  use  close  at  hand.  A  state  like  Col- 
orado which  has  one-fourth  of  its  land  devoted  to 
parks,  sure  makes  it  easy  to  camp  out  no  matter  what 
direction  you  go.  If  you  can't  find  a  park,  you  can  al- 
ways look  in  the  phone  book  and  camp  out  in  one  of 
the  commercial  trailer  parks  which  usually  cost 
about  $2  a  night.  The  trailer  parks  aren't  bad  and 
some  even  offer  bathroom  facilities. 

You  may  not  always  find  campgrounds  close  by 
and  with  those  "hurricane  warnings"  in  effect,  decid- 
ing to  let  mother  nature  sleep  by  herself  tonight 
might  be  a  good  idea.  A  house  with  a  roof  and  mat- 
tress instead  of  a  sleeping  bag  might  be  just  what 


This  hostel  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ranks  as  one  of  the  best. 
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your  looking  for.  Staying  in  a  hostel  is  just  the  place. 

A  hostel  is  very  popular  in  Europe  and  is  just  start- 
ing to  catch  on  here  in  the  United  States  with  some 
200  in  existence.  Their  purpose  is  to  help  people 
(particularly  young  people)  travel  by  providing  them 
with  a  bed,  room  for  recreation,  bathroom,  and 
kitchen  with  the  use  of  stove,  and  pots  and  pans. 

Generally,  a  hostel  can  be  anything  from  an  old 
hotel  to  a  mansion  nobody  wants,  all  run  by  people 
who  live  there  calling  themselves  "house  parents." 
At  one  hostel  in  St.  Louis  the  man  who  owned  the 
apartment  building  gave  use  of  an  entire  floor,  let- 
ting me  pick  out  the  apartment  I  liked  best.  In  Col- 
orado, just  outside  of  Denver,  one  hostel  was  ac- 
tually a  ranch  and  the  couple  who  ran  it  let  me  use 
their  horses  providing  I  didn't  abuse  them. 

Staying  in  a  hostel  gives  you  a  chance  to  meet 
other  people,  as  I  have  met,  from  England,  France, 
Mississippi,  Alaska,  and  many  other  places. 

How  much  does  all  of  this  cost?  Though  rates  vary, 
anywhere  from  fifty  cents  to  $2  a  night.  You  must  be 
a  member  but  that  can  be  taken  care  of  for  $5.  If  you 
would  like  to  join  or  more  information  and  a  guide 
to  where  all  of  these  hostels  are  write:  American 
Youth  Hostels,  Inc.  National  Camps,  Delaplane,  Vir- 
ginia 22025. 

If  for  some  reason  you  don't  camp  out  and  decide 
not  to  stay  in  a  hostel,  then  you  must  learn  the  art  of 
"crashing."  A  very  important  book  to  buy  which 
teaches  you  this  art  is  written  by  Paul  DiMaggio, 
titled  The  Hitchhiker's  Field  Manual.  It  lists  names, 
numbers,  and  addresses  where  you  can  stay  for  free. 
Some  of  the  places  are  the  worst  you  may  ever  see  in 
your  life,  while  some  you  may  wonder  when  they  are 
going  to  hit  you  with  the  bill.  The  places  listed  could 
be  anything  from  a  non-profit  organization  to  a 
friend  of  the  author. 

I  couldn't  find  a  hostel  anywhere  in  the  south  of 
Missouri,  and  seeing  it  was  getting  dark  I  decided  to 
use  the  book.  Looking  in  the  manual  I  found  a  name 
and  number  to  call.  Calling  the  number  in  the  book, 
the  person  who  answered  gave  me  the  address  of  a 
place  to  stay  not  too  far  from  where  I  was.  I  found 
the  place  and  later  discovered  it  was  a  drug 
rehabilitation  center  that  I  was  to  spend  the  night.  I 
ended  up  sleeping  on  the  floor  using  my  own  sleep- 
ing bag  since  all  the  beds  were  filled  up. 

Places  you  can  also  sojourn  for  free  are  churches 
and  jails.  Spending  a  night  in  Utah,  one  friend  told 
me  he  stayed  in  a  church  and  would  get  breakfast 
when  he  got  up.  In  New  Mexico,  my  friend  also  said 
anyone  of  those  little  towns  would  put  you  up  for  a 
night  in  an  empty  jail  if  you  ask  nice  enough.  (Being 
nice  to  be  put  in  jail?) 

Getting  back  to  the  book,  it  also  lists  colleges  that 
have  summer  sessions. 

Going  to  the  University  of  Missouri,  I  met  a  stu- 
dent in  the  cafeteria  and  quickly  became  friends 
with  him.  He  later  offered  to  put  me  up  for  the  night. 
Could  I  say  no?  (To  friends  and  relatives  who  you 


know  already,  you  should  drop  a  line  and  say  you 
would  like  to  visit  for  a  while.) 

Museums  and  art  galleries  are  usually  free  if  you 
enjoy  them.  I  went  to  the  NBC  studio  and  saw  the 
taping  of  Sanford  and  Son  and  the  Midnight  Special, 
before  they  were  shown  on  T.V.  It  was  interesting 
and  free  as  are  other  shows  available  to  the  public. 
Visiting  the  Coors  brewery  in  Golden,  Colorado,  I 
was  able  to  see  how  beer  was  made  and  at  the  end  of 
the  tour  was  given  twenty  minutes  to  drink  all  the 
beer  I  could.  There  is  a  lot  of  free  entertainment,  you 
just  got  to  look.  But,  if  you  must  go  out  on  the  town 
expect  to  cut  back  on  something  else  or  camp  out 
one  extra  day. 

The  unexpected  is  something  that  must  not  come 
as  a  surprise.  I  discovered  my  tent  missing  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  replacing  it  cost  me  $20.  I  also  bent  my 
glasses  out  of  shape  which  cost  me  another  unex- 
pected five  dollar  bill.  I  was  lucky  that  was  all  the 
unanticipated  occurrences  I  received  on  this  trip. 
However,  since  $150  was  all  I  had,  that  $25  really  hurt. 

To  add  an  extra  $30  to  my  travel  account,  I  got  a 
job  at  NBC  working  five  hours  a  day.  I  gave  my 
opinions  on  the  new  shows  coming  in  the  fall.  I  then 
moved  on,  ready  for  more  of  the  unexpected. 

Last,  but  most  important,  is  the  question,  "How  do 
you  get  from  one  place  to  another  with  as  little  or  no 
money  at  all?"  The  oldest  way  of  travel  is  "thumb  out 
and  smile  on,"  also  known  as  hitchhiking.  Referring 
back  to  the  manual,  you  can  learn  a  few  simple  "Do's 
and  Don'ts"  to  master  the  art  to  near  perfection.  I 
waited  some  three  hours  in  Kansas  before  I  got  a 
ride,  but  for  the  price  I  could  not  beat  it.  Hitchhiking 
is  the  cheapest  way  to  travel  but  if  you  don't  know 
who  the  driver  is  it  can  be  a  costly  ride. 

If  you  want  to  spend  $4.18  a  day  extra,  may  I  sug- 
gest traveling  by  bus.  Greyhound  offers  a  pass  for 
sixty  days  costing  $250  or  thirty  days  for  $175.  With 
this  Ameripass  you  can  travel  anywhere  in  North 
America  you  want  to.  You  can  also  come  and  go  as 
you  please.  Buying  the  pass  entitles  you  to  use  most 
other  buslines  in  addition  to  Greyhound. 

If  you  still  can  not  find  a  place  to  stay  that  night, 
catch  the  midnight  bus,  sleep  as  it  travels  and  get  off 
as  the  sun  rises.  You  now  have  had  a  good  night's 
sleep  and  feel  fresh  to  start  the  new  day  in  a  new 
state.  Just  make  sure  you  take  the  right  bus  that  night 
and  don't  end  up  in  Memphis  as  I  did  because  I 
thought  I  was  taking  the  Kansas  City  bus.  Any  travel 
agent  c?n  give  you  more  information  about  Grey- 
hound's Ameripass. 

With  the  bicentennial  coming  up  this  summer, 
there  is  no  better  time  to  see  this  great  land  of  our's, 
than  now.  All  you  have  to  do  is  find  the  spare  time 
and  have  a  little  luck  in  your  travel.  Most  important 
remember  what  Henry  Thoreau  said,  "Simplicity, 
simplicity.  Let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three,  and  not 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand;  instead  of  a  million  count 
half  a  dozen  and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb- 
nail." Hope  I  see  you  on  the  road!* 
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AMERICA  .  ♦  ♦  THE   EARLY  YEARt 


By  Emily  Young 


Monotonously  the  drums  rolled.  Their  relentless 
beat  pounded  bitter  defeat  into  the  still  disbelieving 
Cornwallis.  Washington,  his  face  grave,  stood  at 
attention  his  eyes  a  blank  stare.  Perhaps  he  was  see- 
ing again  (as  he  doubtlessly  had  and  would  many 
times)  that  blood-soaked  trail  covering  hundreds  of 
miles  and  strewn  with  countless  mangled  bodies.  Or, 
perhaps  he  was  remembering  his  stunned  humilia- 
tion when  his  troops  turned  and  ran  when  faced  by 
the  redcoated  British  —  no  less  the  desertion  and 
semi-starvation  of  his  soldiers,  an  uncooperative 
Congress  and  disloyal  officers. 

Suddenly,  as  the  fifes  shrieked  "The  World  Turned 
Upside  Down,"  the  victorious  general's  chin  came 
up,  his  body  rigid.  Such  were  the  martial  notes  to 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  world's  newest  nation 
marched. 

The  Time:  December  26, 1781 
The  place:  Yorktown,  Virginia 


This  moment  of  victory  had  its  beginning  just  a 
score  of  miles  away.  At  Jamestown,  in  May  1607,  the 
Susan  Constant,  the  Godspeed  and  Discovery  set 
anchor  with  the  first  permanent  English  settlers. 
Theirs  became  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  disease, 
hunger  and  Indian  arrows  diminishing  most  of  them. 
This  stalwart  little  group  built  their  settlement  of 
wattle  and  daub  surrounded  by  a  flimsy  wooden 
fortress.  It  held.  They  held,  and  set  about  building  an- 
inner  fortress  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect. 

Harsh  survival  lessons  taught  the  colonists  they 
would  have  to  rely  upon  themselves  —  not  England, 
months  and  several  thousand  stormy,  wave-tossed 
miles  away. 

By  1619,  they  had  established  the  first  representa- 
tive assembly  for  self  government  in  the  new  world. 
This  law-making  body  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Tidewater  plantations  set  into  motion  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  present  form  of  government. 
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Of  the  Great  James  River  Plantations  that  had  be- 
gun to  flourish,  the  most  historic  is  Berkley  built  in 
1618.  The  first  official  Thanksgiving  in  1619  was  cele- 
brated here.  This  became  the  ancestral  home  of  two 
U.S.  presidents  (William  Henry  Harrison  and  Benja- 
min Harrison)  and  where  Taps  was  composed  in  1862. 

Carter's  Grove  Plantation  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mansions  in  America  with  its  200-foot 
facade.  It  is  an  architectural  masterpiece. 

Virginia's  most  important  city  and  its  bustling 
capital  was  Williamsburg.  By  1776,  its  streets  were 
lined  with  famous  craftsmen  —  a  silversmith,  printer, 
flax  breaker,  and  weaver.  There  was  a  blacksmith 
shop,  harness  maker,  gunsmith  and  apothecary. 

After  the  18th  century  fashion,  bootmakers  made 
shoes  to  fit  either  foot.  Shoes  were  kept  straight  by 
switching  them  from  one  foot  to  another.  Putting  on 
the  dog?  One  did  just  that.  The  most  comfortable 
shoes  were  dog  hide. 

This  was  hayday  for  barbers.  Wigs  were  the  fash- 
ion. A  small  circle  of  the  well-bred,  socially  elite  con- 
sidered them  a  must.  Heads  were  shaved  for  this 
custom.  Besides  the  painstaking  task  of  caring  for 
wigs,  barbers  trimmed  hair  and  beards,  as  would  be 
expected. 

Not  to  be  expected,  their  work  included  bleeding 
the  sick  and  extracting  teeth  —  a  particularly  horrid 
torture.  The  instrument  used  had  clamps  that 
gripped  the  tooth  from  the  bottom  —  right  through 
the  gum.  Sometimes  the  procedure  had  to  be  re- 
peated —  the  wrong  tooth!  The  patient  always  had  a 
double  recovery  —  the  extraction  and  a  hangover  — 
whiskey  being  the  only  anesthetic. 

While  the  artisans  pursued  their  crafts,  the  landed 
gentry  indulged  themselves  in  pleasurable  pastimes 
—  musicals,  theater,  puppet  shows  and  balls.  Fox 
hunts,  cockfights,  cards  and  horse  racing  were  the 
sports  of  the  day. 

Travelers  were  overwhelmed  with  the  courtesy 
and    hospitality   found    all    over   the    colony.    Their 


manner  of  living  was  quite  generous.  One  traveler 
writes  of  "full  Tables,  and  open  Doors,  the  kind  Sa- 
lute, the  generous  Detention  .  .  .  and  a  good  hearty 
Cup  to  precede  a  Bed  of  Down;  And  this  is  the 
constant  Life  they  lead,  and  to  this  fare  every  Comer 
is  welcome." 

From  its  beginning,  Williamsburg  cookery  was  an 
art.  Food  was  abundant.  Supper  could  include  100 
dishes  of  the  most  delicate  taste.  Our  foremothers 
brought  favored  recipes  from  their  homeland  to  give 
a  gracious  touch  to  the  native  foods  (turkey,  corn, 
sweet  potatoes).  Sally  Lund  bread  (originated  in 
Bath,  England)  is  delicious.  Try  it.  It's  a  hit  with 
everyone. 

Sally  Lund  Bread 

4  cups  sifted  flour 

1/2  cup  shortening  or  butter    )  Creamed  together 

1/3  cup  sugar  )  in  large  bowl 

1  teaspoon  salt  ) 

1  yeast  cake 

1  cup  sweet  milk,  scalded  and  cooled 

3  eggs 

Dissolve  yeast  cake  in  cooled  milk.  To  creamed  mixture 
add  eggs  one  at  a  time  and  beat  after  each  addition.  Stir  in 
flour  alternately  with  milk  to  yeast  mixture.  Let  rise  to  dou- 
ble bulk  and  beat.  Let  rise  again  to  double  bulk  and  pour 
into  a  tube  cake  pan  (Bundt  makes  a  prettier  loaf)  that  has 
been  greased  and  lightly  floured.  Bake  40  to  45  minutes  at 
350°.  The  last  10  minutes  of  baking  time,  turn  up  oven  to 
400°  to  brown  a  golden  color. 


The  bootmaker  and  other  craftsmen  in  Williamsburg,  fa.  demon- 
strate more  than  30  trades  and  hand  crafts  ol 200  years  ago. 


Fun  and  games?  Not  for  everyone.  Besides  the 
usual  lawless  elements,  there  were  marauding 
pirates,  unwilling  slaves,  reluctant  indentured  ser- 
vants and  resentful  Indians.  Illegal  violence  was 
curbed  by  swift  legal  violence.  Poor  debtors  ex- 
cepted, felons  were  meted  huge  fines,  whipped, 
branded,  mutilated,  hanged.  Disease  and  exposure 
took  a  huge  toll.  One  prisoner,  Henry  Hamilton,  was 
Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  was  known 
as  "the  hair  buyer"  with  good  reason.  He  paid 
bounty  to  Indians  for  colonial  scalps.  Grisly  as  Mr. 
Hamilton's  side  line  must  have  been,  excerpts  taken 
from  his  journal  written  during  his  confinement  in 
the  Gaol  (prison)  are  exquisitely  hilarious.  Of  par- 
ticular comment  was  "the  Throne"  —  a  cumbersome 
ironbound  toilet  atop  a  stepped  pyramid. 

Outside  the  Gaol  was  the  pillory,  a  contraption 
with  holes  to  clamp  a  woman's  (or  man's)  head  and 
hands  in  a  stationary  position.  The  offense?  Gossip- 
ing, showing  their  ankles  or  disturbing  the  peace. 
Funny?  Sad?  Indeed!  But  listen  to  this.  Legally  a  hus- 
band could  beat  his  wife  if  the  rod  wasn't  thicker 
than  his  thumb.  Let  us  hope  if  a  husband  were  a  wife 
beater  he  was  also  without  thumbs. 

Strolling  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  (said  to 
be  the  most  historic  in  America)  were  minstrels  sing- 
ing of  love  and  pleasure  —  bewigged,  powdered 
patriots  such  as  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  their  way  to  the  tavern  to  discuss  the  af- 
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A  number  of  costumed  craftsmen  employ  hand  methods  and  use 
of  tools  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  make  articles  similar  to  those, 
made  by  their  predecessors.  Above  the  woman  is  constructing  a 
wig.  Below  candles  are  being  made. 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  Virginia  State  Travel  Service. 


A  master  wheelwright  of  Colonial  Williamsburg  is  shown  turning 
a  hub  an  Eighteenth  Century  type  lathe  propelled  by  an  80  inch 
wheel. 

fairs  of  the  day  (plans  which  ultimately  changed  the 
course  of  history).  The  lace  jabots  and  silk  frock  coats 
belied  the  intellect,  vision  and  iron  will  of  these 
remarkable  titans. 

Some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of  our  history 
were  enacted  at  the  capitol.  Here  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  Patrick  Henry  emphatically  declared 
England  had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  on  her  American 
colonies  without  their  consent.  This  statement 
seemed  to  bring  to  fruition  ideals  of  liberty  and 
democracy  churning  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
founding  fathers  for  decades. 

In  a  series  of  great  documents  quilled  by  men  who 
cherished  their  rights,  the  foundations  of  a  free 
country  were  set.  "The  Declaration  of  Rights," 
drafted  by  George  Mason,  became  the  basis  for  our 
guarantees  of  liberty  in  the  constitution.  The  Virginia 
Revolutionary  Convention  in  its  freedom  resolution 
instructed  its  delegate,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  "to  de- 
clare the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent 
states."  And,  our  greatest  legacy,  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written  primarily  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. His  flaming  (and  inflaming)  words  amazed 
the  world  .  .  .  "that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  Governments  are 
instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

These  are  the  tenets  of  democracy  which  shaped 
our  nation  and  by  which  we  still  measure  freedom 
and  justice  for  all  nations.  They  continue  to  inspire 
freedom  lovers  here  and  everywhere.  They  were, 
and  are.  words  to  live  for  —  fight  for  —  die  for.-* 
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Student 

Views 
on 

Self-  Defense 


By  Kim  McGlauthen 


In  Florida,  1,190  murders,  2,904 
forcible  rapes,  22,261  robberies, 
185,043  breaking  and  enterings, 
318,707  larcenies,  and  39,065  mo- 
tor vehicle  thefts  occurred  in 
1974.  Stolen  property  totaled 
$201,112,240  dollars,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Criminal  Law 
Enforcement  in  its  report,  Crime 
In  Florida.  With  the  alarming 
crime  rate  climbing,  citizens  are 
taking  things  into  their  own 
hands.  Many  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  protect  loved  ones,  prop- 
erty and  themselves  is  by  arming 
themselves  with  weapons,  the 
great  majority,  being  guns. 

But  how  do  some  of  the  stu- 
dents feel  about  this  form  of  self 
defense?  Of  a  small  sampling  of 
BCC  students,  over  75%  of  the  stu- 
dents stated  that  they  believe  in 
the  right  to  bear  arms. 

In  support  of  bearing  arms,  one 
female  student  thought  until  a 
better  organized  alarm  system  is 
placed  within  the  police  depart- 
ments that  she  should  have  the 
right  to  protect  herself  in  her 
home.  Another  student's  affirma- 
tive reason  was  to  keep  a  device 
for  protection  at  home,  but  she 
would  not  carry  it  in  public 
places,  cars  and  other  areas. 

There  were  a  small  number  of 
negative  votes  for  bearing  arms. 
Another  female  student  asked  if 
Witman,  the  insane  killer  on  the 
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Texas  tower,  had  the  right  to  bear 
arms? 

The  majority  of  students  de- 
fined arms  as  an  array  of  weapons 
such  as  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols 
and  tasers.  Tasers  temporarily  stun 
or  paralyze  the  assailant,  but  do 
not  permanently  injure.  The  stu- 
dents felt  that  if  the  need  arose, 
they'd  use  those  instruments. 
One  student  would  even  use  his 
bare  hands  as  a  weapon  if  neces- 
sary. But  thirteen  percent  of  the 
students  surveyed,  said  that  they 
would  not  carry  any  type  of  wea- 
pon for  any  reason. 

Yet,  what  are  the  circumstances 
to  provoke  the  others  to  use  such 
weapons?  Overwhelmingly,  the 
students  pointed  out  that  if,  and 
only  if,  anyone  was  in  danger, 
they  would  resort  to  shooting 
someone. 

The  question  concerning  the 
protection  of  property  shed  some 
interesting  insight  on  students' 
thoughts.  Over  50%  felt  that  prop- 
erty is  not  worth  a  person's  life. 
One  student  agreed,  that  prop- 
erty is  not  equivalent  to  a  human 
life,  however,  he  believes  that  a 
property  owner  should  not  be  de- 
fenseless. 

Opposing  arguments  reasoned 
that  citizens  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  the  extent  of  measures 
to  take  in  protecting  a  home,  fam- 
ily and  self.  Many  said  that  a  man's 
home  is  his  "space"  —  not  to  be 
violated  in  anyway,  without  con- 
sent. They  felt  that  anyone  should 
do  whatever  it  takes  to  capture  or 
stop  someone  from  violating  their 
home. 

In  addition  to  those  views,  one 
student  uniquely  concluded  that 
one  would  have  to  make  a  judge- 
ment as  to  what  point  does  the 
value  of  property  determine  the 


extent  of  injury  you  intend  to  in- 
flict on  an  assailant.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  a  bloody 
nose  is  sufficient  injury  for  some- 
one trying  to  steal  your  television. 
He  said  that  perhaps  a  broken  arm 
or  a  couple  of  broken  ribs  might 
do  the  trick.  Although,  beating  a 
guy  or  gal  with  a  sledge  hammer, 
then  running  over  him  or  her  with 
a  car  would  no  longer  be  protec- 
tion of  property,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered pre-mediated  murder.  So, 
a  balance  has  to  be  obtained  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  looted 
merchandise  and  the  degree  of 
punishment  prescribed. 

No  matter  how  any  student 
feels  on  the  protection  of  life  or 
property,  the  only  legal  way  you 
can  justify  shooting  another 
human  being  is  when  you're  in 
peril  of  losing  your  life  or  your 
property  and  that  means  at  the 
point  of  danger,  according  to 
police  officials  and  .the  Florida 
statues.  If  a  thief  takes  your 
belongings  and  runs,  you  are  no 
longer  in  danger  and,  therefore, 
you  cannot  shoot.  You  might  be 
charged  with  manslaughter  or 
even  second  degree  murder.  For 
instance,  a  63  year  old  man  shot  a 
41  year  old  man  for  pulling 
flowers  from  the  elderly  man's 
garden.  The  63  year  old  man  was 
charged  with  manslaughter . 

The  next  question,  on  how  to 
curb  crime,  students  interjected 
that  a  waiting  period  and  psychia- 
tric exam  should  be  imposed 
before  purchasing  a  gun.  They 
also  suggested  serializing  all  guns. 
Other  ideas  were  to  reinstate  capi- 
tal punishment,  to  attack  crime  at 
higher  levels  of  "the  mafia  chief- 
tains," to  eliminate  the  manu- 
facturing of  ammunition  for  hand- 
guns, to  install  more  undercover 
cops  and  to  enforce  stricter  penal- 
ties for  second  and  third  offenses. 
Finally,  someone  suggested  that 
the  state  government  should  con- 
trol the  purchasing  of  guns. 

Besides  having  the  students 
ponder  over  the  question  of  guns, 
a  few  students  deliberated  on 
experiences  of  violence  occurring 
to  them  or  family.  Two  students 
were  burglarized.  One  disclosed 


that  if  he'd  caught  the  burglars  in 
the  act,  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  capture 
them  and  hold  them  until  the 
police  arrived. 

In  another  case,  a  young  boy 
stole  small  appliances,  a  coin  and 
paper  collection.  The  burglar  was 
caught.  Eventually  he  was  re- 
leased because  of  age.  The  victim 
of  the  burglary  stated  that  he 
would  have  shot  the  guy  if  he 
could  have. 

Another  robbery  involved  the 
life  of  one  of  our  own  students. 
She  was  working  as  a  cashier  at  a 
Hollywood  drugstore.  One  after- 
noon, two  suspicious  looking 
men  entered  the  store.  One  man 
moved  toward  the  cash  register 
while  the  other  man  walked  back 
to  the  rear  of  the  store  to  her 
boss.  The  man  at  the  cash  register 
ransacked  the  cash  drawer,  then 
took  the  girl  to  the  rear  of  the 
store. 

Then  both  the  boss  and  the 
cashier  were  tied  and  laid  faced 
down.  The  man  that  cleared  out 
the  drawer,  obviously  shaking, 
touched  the  girl's  temple  with  the 
gun.  He  said  that  she  was  going  to 
get  shot  if  she  or  her  boss  did  not 
give  them  anymore  money.  At 
that  point,  she  felt  that  this  was 
the  end  and  her  life  flashed  be- 
fore her  eyes.  She  hysterically 
cried  that  there  was  not  anymore 
money.  That  day,  business  had 
been  slow  and  only  a  small  sum  of 
money  was  in  the  safe.  Apparent- 
ly, they  believed  her  and  fled. 

It  should  be  said  that  not  all 
murders  are  crime  related.  Rob- 
beries, rapes,  and  other  forms  of 
crime  accounted  for  only  29.7%  of 
all  the  murders  in  1974.  Due  to 
arguments  between  family  mem- 
bers, 21.2%  of  the  murders  oc- 
curred in  the  home.  The  biggest 
percentage  of  murders,  49.1% 
happened  with  arguments  out- 
side the  family. 

Consequently,  with  the  crime 
rate  growing,  the  interest  in  it  is 
inflating,  also.  Will  the  interest  ex- 
pand beyond  the  point  that  the 
era  of  the  Wild  West  returns 
where  one  man's  law  is  his  own 
law?* 
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|hey  are  sitting  at  the  table  next 
to  yours.  You  can't  help  noticing. 
She  is  a  pretty  woman  in  her  very 
early  twenties.  He  is  an  older 
gentleman,  a  well  preserved  fifty. 
In  between  nibbles  at  your  Caesar 


Ira  Rappaport 

salad,  you  start  to  form  an  opinion 
and  make  assumptions. 

Presupposing  that  this  is  a 
romantic  relationship  between 
these  two  people,  questions  come 
to  your  mind.  Does  age  make  a 


difference?  They  are  obviously, 
you  notice,  enjoying  one 
another's  company.  And  though 
this  is  certainly  not  the  traditional 
formula  of  romantic  forces  at 
play,  this  unconventional 
coupling  appears  to  be  working, 
and  working  well.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  wonder  what  special  circum- 
stances make  a  relationship  like 
theirs  successful. 

Though  viewed  as  repulsive, 
vulgar,  and  completely  unac- 
ceptable by  some,  others  see  the 
relationship  between  an  older 
man  and  a  younger  woman  or  an 
older  woman  and  a  younger  man 
far  more  favorably.  Writers  have 
been  dwelling  on  the  May- 
December  theme  for  years. 
George  Bernard  Shaw's 

Pygmalion  stirred  the  hearts  of 
millions,  and  ultimately  lent  itself 
to  the  more  contemporary  "My 
Fair  Lady.''  Remember  the  vulner- 
ability of  Hermie,  the  fifteen  year 
old  boy  in  love  with  the  older  22 
year  old  Dorothy  in  Summer  of 
'42,  and  Mrs.  Roberson's  line  in 
The  Graduate,  "I  want  you  to 
know  that  I'm  available,  Benja- 
min." 

Actresses  and  actors  have  been 
engaging  in  older/younger  coup- 
ling for  some  time  now,  and  one 
can  think  of  many  examples 
beyond  the  obvious  Dinah  Shore 
and  Burt  Reynolds,  Sophia  Loren 
and  Carlo  Ponti.  Some  years  ago 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Douglas  lost  his  place  in  the  social 
register  when  he  married  a  much 
younger  woman,  and  more  re- 
cently, Senators  Strom  Thurmond 
from  South  Carolina  and  (less 
successfully)  Wilbur  Mills  from 
Arkansas  have  climbed  aboard 
the  May-December  band  wagon. 

Some  sociologists  are  predict- 
ing that  in  the  future  relationships 
between  people  of  vastly  differ- 
ent ages  will  be  commonplace, 
the  custom  having  filtered  down 
from  the  top  of  the  social  ladder 
to  the  bottom.  Society  is  changing 
its  standards,  and  perhaps  that's 
good.  The  average  life  span  has  in- 
creased, beauty  has  become  a 
buyable  commodity,  and  youth  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  heart.  Per- 
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haps  it  is  time  our  social  frame- 
work included  new  values  and 
models  of  behavior. 

Americans  are  great  for  pair 
bonding  the  likely  with  the  likely: 
The  Queen  Of  The  Prom  with  Mr. 
Most  Likely  To  Succeed;  hand- 
some deserves  pretty;  and  "A 
nice  boy  like  you  has  to  be  care- 
ful." 

Daughters  are  sent  off  to  the 
best  college  their  parents  can 
afford,  not  so  much  for  the  value 
of  the  education  she  might  re- 
ceive, but  for  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  right  husband.  Ulti- 
mately the  poor  girls  are  so  busy 
shopping  they  give  little  thought 
to  developing  their  own  identity. 
Suddenly,  they  are  several  years 
older,  married  to  Mr.  Seemed-So- 
Right-At-The-Time,  living  in 
modern  suburbia,  raising  three 
children,  and  driving  carpools  in 
station  wagons. 

Then,  at  a  time  in  her  life  when 
she  can  least  handle  it  —  in  the 
midst  of  home,  husband,  and 
young  children  —  the  lady  is 
sometimes  hit  by  an  identity  crisis. 
It  usually  happens  during  what  I 
call  the  thirty  year  old's  adoles- 
cence when  a  woman  begins  to 
realize  she  must  have  personal 
goals  and  self  worth  beyond  the 
nutritive  and  dependency  roles. 

While  a  coed,  a  stereotype 
relationship  offered  safety  in  its 
sameness.  The  girl  without  self- 
knowledge,  but  brain-washed 
into  seeking  a  lifetime  partner 
nevertheless,  seeks  out  the 
conventional  union  as  Linus  seeks 
out  his  security  blanket. 

The  relationships  we  form 
come  from  our  emotional  frame 
of  reference.  Many  people  never 
acquire  the  feeling  of  self-esteem 
that  is  necessary  in  unconven- 
tional coupling.  Those  who  never 
gain  autonomy  seek  safety  and 
sameness. 

We  have  as  part  of  our  ego  a 
portion  which  could  be  called  the 
"overseer"  or  "parent  depart- 
ment." This  section  is  formed  very 
early  in  our  childhood  and  in- 
cludes a  very  strict  understanding 
of  right-wrong  or  appropriate- 
inappropriate. 


Recently  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  very  concerned  mother  of 
a  nineteen  year  old  girl.  Her 
daughter  had  moved  away  to 
Aspen,  Colorado  with  a  middle 
aged  poet.  She  explained  to  her 
parents  that  they  loved  one  an- 
other, but  she  wanted  to  better 
herself  before  she  made  the  final 
commitment  of  marriage. 

The  Mother  explained  her  feel- 
ings to  me.  "It's  just  that  I  know 
'our'  way  works.  I'm  not  so  sure 
about  their  way." 

I  would  predict  that  the  daugh- 
ter will  probably  in  the  end  marry 
and  raise  her  own  family  close  to 
her  mother's  fine  standards. 

Does  age  make  a  difference? 
Could  it  be  that  the  pretty  young 
woman  with  the  older  man  really 
loves  him?  Or  is  it  that  he  repre- 
sents security,  either  financially  or 
emotionally  as  a  Father  figure?  All 
of  these  things  might  be  true. 

What  is  important  in  a  meaning- 
ful loving  relationship?  Can  any- 
one map  it  out  for  anyone  else? 
We  must  be  free  to  choose  for 
ourselves. 

I  know  of  a  marriage  that  I 
would  consider  successful.  The 
wife  is  thirty  four  and  her  hus- 
band is  sixty  three.  He  is  healthy, 
generative,  and  supportive.  She  is 
independent  and  free,  and  they 
reflect  great  joy  to  one  another. 

"And  what  about  the  future?"  I 
asked  her. 

"He's  an  exciting  alive  man  who 
has  a  strength  superior  to  my 
own.  I've  learned  from  that 
strength.  If  I'm  ever  put  to  the 
test,  if  he  grows  too  old  to  be 
what  he  now  is  to  me,  I'll  use 
everything  he's  taught  me  to  be 
supportive  of  him." 

It  is  interesting  that  traditionally 
France  has  always  been  a  haven 
for  off-beats  and  relationships 
that  appear  to  be  strange  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon  ethic.  I  believe  that  it 
stems  from  the  French  philosophy 
best  described  in  the  quote  "je 
m'lu  fou,"  literally  translated  "It's 
none  of  your  business,"  but  more 
broadly  translated,  "Everyone  has 
a  right  to  do  his  own  bit,  in  his 
own  way."  Many  tourists  have 
been  shocked  by  what  they  con- 


sidered absurd  relationships  and 
behavior,  but  for  the  French,  it  is 
not  "What  does  someone  else 
think,"  but  "What  do  I  feel?" 

What  about  middle  aged  men 
who  have  to  be  surrounded  by 
beautiful  young  women  to  feed 
their  egos?  What  about  the  older 
women  who  submit  themselves  to 
cosmetic  surgery  and  then  attire 
themselves  in  teeny-bopper  cloth- 
ing in  pursuit  of  young  men?  Per- 
haps some  of  the  women  are  try- 
ing to  hang  on  to  husbands  who 
are  out  chasing  young  girls. 
Others  simply  have  their  own 
packaged  romances,  paid  for  in 
full,  financially  and  emotionally. 
But  for  these  men  or  women,  the 
price  is  often  high  and  the  re- 
wards short  lived. 

I  don't  think  the  matter  of  age  is 
as  much  a  people  problem  as  it  is 
a  social  problem.  In  our  present 
society  old  age  is  a  sin,  and  life  is 
for  the  young.  Our  elders  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  family  structure. 
Grandmas  are  out  of  style,  so 
grandma  learns  to  play  tennis  and 
grandpa  gets  a  toupee.  There  are 
those  who  regress  to  adolescent 
sexual  behavior,  and  there  are 
those  who  do  none  of  these 
things. 

Does  age  make  a  difference?  Of 
course  it  does!  Can  a  May- 
December  relationship  work?  I 
think  first  you  have  to  consider 
that  age  is  not  necessarily  a  very 
good  measure  of  maturity.  Differ- 
ences of  any  kind  —  chron- 
ological, intellectual,  social  or 
racial  —  each  brings  its  own  spe- 
cialized problem  into  a  relation- 
ship. Many  of  us  have  built-in 
territorial  limitations.  Some, 
choose  to  step  outside  the  boun- 
daries, but  I  think  they  must  take  a 
special  strength  with  them.  Some 
people  make  it  and  some  people 
make  clowns  of  themselves.  To 
begin  with,  I  guess  it  depends  on 
who  you  are.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  important  thing  is  to  find  a 
relationship  that  is  workable  and 
mutually  satisfying.* 
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clbu  and  I  are 


V  and  "Thou" 


By  Becky  Ryals 

The  tree  I  sat  in  swayed  gently 
in  the  breeze.  I  studied  my  tree  — 
it  was  an  Oak,  but  more  than  that, 
it  was  a  "rigid  pillar  in  a  flood  of 
light."  My  tree  breathed  slightly 
and  readjusted  its  footing  while  I 
sat  in  its  sturdy  branch  and  con- 
templated "my  tree." 

This  is  an  experience  everyone 
who  takes  Mr.  Schmerler's  Reli- 
gion 205  course  must  encounter. 
It  is  taken  directly  from  one  of  the 
textbooks  used  in  the  course  en- 
titled, /  and  Thou,  by  Martin 
Buber.  The  text  itself  is  extremely 
difficult  reading  for  most  students 
because  of  its  profundity  and 
exclusive  verbiage. 

Buber  begins  his  book  by 
stating: 

"The  world  is  twofold  for  man 
in  accordance  with  his  twofold 
attitude."  This  twofoldness  Buber 
speaks  of  is  the  two  basic  word 
pairs  —  Thou  and  l-lt. 

"The  basic  word  l-You  can  only 
be  spoken  with  one's  whole 
being. 

The  basic  word  l-lt  can  never  be 
spoken  with  one's  whole  being." 

There  is  no  specific  I,  only  the  I 
of  l-You  or  l-lt.  When  one  speaks 
of  I  they  can  only  be  implying  a 
silent  You  or  It  depending  on  how 
they  relate  to  others.  Only  those 
who  have  attained  l-You  relations 
are  whole  people  because  only 
they  know  what  the  eternal  truth 
of  man  is.  Those  who  exist  in  l-lt 
relations  know  only  half  of  the 
truth  because  they  close  their 
minds  to  the  other  half. 

If,  when  you  look  at  a  friend 
and    see   only   that   their    hair    is 


messed  up  and  not  that  they've 
lost  weight,  and  gained  a  new  in- 
sight into  something,  you  are  hav- 
ing an  l-lt  relation.  It  is  only  when 
you  can  look  beyond  their  appear- 
ance and  see  the  person  as  a 
whole  human  being  that  you  can 
attain  an  l-You  relationship. 

"What,  then  does  one 
experience  of  the  You? 

Nothing  at  all.  For  one  does  not 
experience  it. 

What,  then,  does  one  know  of 
the  Your 

Only  everything.  For  one  no 
longer  knows  particulars." 

The  other  day  Suzzie  said  to  me, 

"George  has  the  neatest  car  in 
town!  It  has  mag  wheels  and 
leather  interior.  .  ." 

Here  I  stopped  listening  simply 
because  I  didn't  care  what  ma- 
terial possessions  George  had.  It 
was  obvious  to  me  that  Suzzie  and 
George  had  an  l-lt  relationship 
with  George  the  It  in  Suzz/e's  eyes. 

"Only  where  all  means  have 
disintegrated  encounters  occur. " 

"Suzzie,"  I  said,  "do  you  Know 
George?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  stumped. 

"Ok,  then,  until  you  Know 
George  as  a  whole  person  and  not 
a  set  of  mag  wheels  with  leather 
interior,  please  don't  mention 
him  to  me  again." 

She  was  at  first  offended,  but  la- 
ter she  thanked  me  for  opening 
her  eyes. 

"Only  as  the  You  becomes  pres- 
ent does  presence  come  into 
being. " 


In  other  words,  it  is  only  after 
one  recognizes  the  other  as  a  You 
that  the  other  can  be  a  You  — 
until  then  it  is  an  It.  You  might 
even  say,  'The  You  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.' 

When  a  person  dwells  in  his  ma- 
terialism and  lives  only  to  watch 
T.V.,  ride  in  his  souped  up  car,  or 
listening  to  his  blaring  stereo  he 
can  only  live  in  the  past  for  "What 
is  essential  is  lived  in  the  present, 
objects  in  the  past." 

"Pitiful  are  those  that  leave  the 
basic  word  unspoken  —  but 
wretched  are  those  who  instead 
of  that,  address  the  ideas  with  a 
concept  or  slogan  as  if  that  were 
their  name!" 

When  a  person  is  unexposed  to 
an  idea  it  is  pitiful,  because  they 
have  no  choice  of  knowing,  but 
when  someone  has  a  choice  and 
refuses  to  make  a  decision,  he  is 
wretched. 

When  one  has  feelings  of  love 
for  someone  or  something,  the 
"feelings  accompany  the 
metaphysical  and  metapsychical 
fact  of  love,  but  do  not  constitute 
it."  One  can  not  be  totally 
wrapped  up  in  his  love,  for  then  it 
is  not  love  by  definition. 

"Feelings  one  'has';  love 
occurs.  Feelings  dwell  in  man,  but 
man  dwells  in  his  love."  Every 
person  has  a  type  of  love  for 
everything  while  he  may  not  have 
feelings  for  everything.  He  can 
have  anti-love  and  not  feel  at  all 
for  something,  but  all  men  have 
compassion  even  if  it's  buried 
deep  in  their  subconscious. 
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"As  long  as  love  is  'blind'  —  that 
is,  as  long  as  it  does  not  see  a 
whole  being  —  it  does  not  yet 
truly  stand  under  the  basic  word 
of  relation." 

When  I  read  this  paragraph,  I 
again  thought  of  Suzzie  and 
George  because  until  Suzzie  saw 
George  as  a  whole  being  and  not 
just  a  car  or  money,  or  good  time, 
she  thought  she  loved  him,  but 
when  she  could  recognize  how 
sensitive  and  intelligent  he  was, 
then  did  she  truly  love  him. 

In  Hating  someone  or  thing, 
you  are  closer  to  having  a  relation 
than  by  not  having  any  feelings  at 
all. 

"Every  You  in  the  world  is 
doomed  by  its  nature  to  become  a 
thing  or  at  least  to  enter  into 
thinghood  again  and  again." 

Some  days  I  notice  that  when  I 
am  with  a  girl  I  may  ordinarily 
have  an  l-You  relationship  with,  I 
see  only  that  her  dress  is  too  short 
or  a  guy  I  know  may  have  hair 
totally  out  of  place  and  that's  all  I 
can  see.  In  these  cases,  I  am  hav- 
ing an  l-lt  relation,  but  a  little  later 
these  new  Its  again  become  Yous 
and  I  am  more  comfortable  about 
my  feelings  toward  them. 

'The  It  is  the  chrysalis,  the  You 
the  butterfly." 

When  one  realizes  that  chrysalis 
means  'like  a  cocoon',  this  state- 
ment holds  much  meaning. 
Before  one  can  have  an  l-You  rela- 
tion he  must  have  an  l-It.  Also, 
while  the  cocoon  is  undesirable 
and  ugly,  the  Butterfly  is  beautiful 
and  everyone  wishes  to  capture 
its  freedom  and  beauty;  compari- 
tively,  the  It  is  undesirable  and  the 
You  fantastic.  But,  before  the 
butterfly  came  the  cocoon  and  be- 
fore the  You  comes  the  It. 

One  can  only  have  an  l-lt  rela- 
tion if  he  realizes  that  the  I  is 
above  the  It  —  when  the  I  feels 
equal  to  or  below  It  —  the  It  has 
become  a  You. 

"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will 
be?  And  if  I  am  only  for  myself, 
what  am  I?  And  if  not  now, 
when?"  (Avoth  1:14). 


This  is  one  idea  to  always 
remember  because  once  you  feel 
that  you  don't  need  or  like  your- 
self —  no  one  else  will  either. 
BUT,  if  you  like  only  yourself, 
you're  defeated  again.  And  if  you 
don't  realize  this  idea  now  and 
put  it  to  use,  when  will  you,  if 
ever? 

Man  speaks  with  many  sym- 
bolic tongues,  for  example,  art, 
action,  language,  and  the  spirit. 
The  only  time  a  man  may  speak 
the  language  of  the  spirit,  how- 
ever, is  when  he  has  entered  into 
an  l-You  relation. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  one 
to  have  an  l-You  relation  with  a 
large  group,  usually  more  than 
two  or  three.  If  a  politician  at- 
tempts to  please  everyone,  there- 
by trying  to  have  an  over-all  l-You 
relation,  he  ends  up  pleasing 
none,  and  appearing  ridiculous. 

Only  the  person  who  has 
known  temptation  may  serve  God 
righteously  because  only  from 
knowing  temptation  is  one  capa- 
ble of  overcoming  the  impulse. 
This  idea  is  parallel  to  the  state- 
ment that  "only  from  knowing 
sadness  may  one  be  truly  happy." 
Today's  man  has  been  socialized 
into  the  concept  of  pessimism  so 
that  their  faith  is  placed  solely  on 
the  fact  that  doom  is  high.  It  ap- 
pears that  contemporaries  hold 
the  faith  that  many  different 
forces  rule  man's  destiny  rather 
han  the  stars  or  the  power  of  fate 
or  destiny. 

The  person  who  believes  in 
doom  is  doomed  because  only 
through  the  belief  can  he  suffer.  If 
a  child  is  afraid  to  swing  and  never 
does,  he  will  grow  up  doomed  to 
be  afraid  always  of  swings.  Also, 
for  the  person  who  believes  he 
can  never  be  free  —  he  never  will 
be,  in  any  manner.  But  the  mo- 
ment that  person  "gain(s)  free- 
dom from  the  belief  in  unfree- 
dom  is  to  gain  freedom." 

As  large  and  powerful  as  the 
world  of  It  relations  are,  it  can  be 
totally  diminished  by  mere 
recognition  of  its  true  nature: 
falsehood. 

It  is  only  through  socialization 
that  people  develop  l-lt  attitudes. 


A  child-  returns  with  joy  as  much 
love  as  he  receives  and  seldom 
does  a  child  expect  more  than 
he's  willing  to  give.  Expectation  is 
one  sure-fire  sign  of  an  l-lt  atti- 
tude. When  a  person  acts  a  cer- 
tain way  expecting  a  reaction  he  is 
acting  selfishly  and  promoting  his 
l-lt  relationships. 

Whether  a  person  is  capable  of 
having  an  l-You  relation  or  not, 
that  person,  the  "I",  is  the  same 
person.  Many  times  a  person 
speaks  of  a  You  really  meaning  It, 
but  simply  saying  You  thought- 
lessly and  from  habit.  And  many 
times  a  spoken  It  is  really  in- 
tended to  be  a  You,  but  the 
speaker  is  far  away  from  the  You 
and  although  the  I  may  have  the 
whole  You  in  their  memory,  they 
are  too  distant  from  the  You.  If  a 
girl  lives  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tracks,  and  her  boyfriend  on  the 
east  side,  she  may  sometimes 
speak  of  his  car,  or  eyes,  thusly 
putting  him  into  an  It  position, 
but  she  could  very  easily  love  him 
totally  and  with  a  You  relation 
know  his  all,  but  distance  pre- 
vents her  from  seeing  his  all  at  the 
moment. 

The  I  is  real  through  participa- 
tion in  a  relation.  The  more  per- 
fect the  participation,  the  more 
real  the  I.  But  when  an  I  steps  out 
of  an  l-You  relation  and  develops 

the  self-consciousness  accom- 
panying l-lt,  the  I  does  not  lose  its 
reality  because  it  may  again  enter 
into  an  l-You  relation.  You  may 
say,  "the  seed  remains  in  him." 

A  real  person  is  conscious  of 
himself  as  particpating,  as  being 
with  and  thus  as  a  being.  The  It,  or 
Ego,  is  conscious  only  of  himself 
as  being  this  way  instead  of  that. 

'The  person  says,  7  am',  the  Ego 
says,  'That  is  how  I  am.'" 

When  one  no  longer  compares 
himself  to  see  how  he  ranks,  he 
has  entered  into  the  l-You  rela- 
tion. Only  the  person  who  says  "/ 
am  this  way  and  not  that"  is 
capable  of  having  an  l-lt  relation. 
*  ALL  ITALICIZED  QUOTES 
TAKEN  FROM  MARTIN  BUBER'S, 
"I  &  THOU."* 
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Between 

The 

Whopper, 

Macs, 

& 

Extra 

Crispies 


By  Jan  Goldman 


Photos  fay  fiofa  Pearsall 


For  people  who  want  a  quick 
meal  or  the  family  on  a  budget 
that  wants  to  eat  out,  fast-food 
restaurants  are  the  answer.  Every- 
one eats  at  a  fast  food  restaurant 
for  one  reason  or  another  and 
with  so  many  to  choose  from,  it 
can  be  very  confusing.  Chances 
are  that  within  a  fifteen  minute 
drive  from  your  house,  you  can 
find  at  least  one  of  the  following: 
Burger-King,  McDonalds, 

Chicken  Unlimited,  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken,  Pizza  Hut,  or  Ar- 
thur Treachers.  Since  all  of  these 
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places  can  fill  your  hunger  de- 
mands for  about  two  dollars  or 
less,  the  dollar  doesn't  enter  into 
the  picture  in  deciding  where  to 
go.  Hoping  to  solve  this  tre- 
mendous problem  for  many,  I  de- 
cided to  take  action. 

Taking  my  own  little  survey  I 
was  ready  to  eat  in  all  the  fast- 
food  restaurants  in  Broward 
County.  Finding  the  size  of  both 
my  stomach  and  wallet  smaller 
than  I  anticipated,  I  only  visited 
approximately  five  franchises  of 
each  chain.  The  following  is  the 


result  of  this  survey. 
Burger  King:  Since  the  food  isn't 
cooked  until  you  order  it,  I  was 
pleased  not  to  get  my  fingers  full 
of  ketchup  when  I  pulled  the 
pickles  out  from  under  my  bun. 
But  since  the  food  isn't  waiting  for 
you,  you  must  then  wait  for  the 
food.  A  line  of  three  to  four  peo- 
ple in  front  of  you  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence. 

Taking  my  order  to  a  table,  I 
was  then  faced  with  a  woman 
pushing  a  small  cart  as  I  sat  down. 
Asking  me  if   I   needed  anything 


extra,  she  gave  me  some  salt  for 
my  fries  and  a  straw  for  my  soda.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  service  of 
the  woman  since  I  hadn't  ex- 
pected any  service  at  all. 

I  averaged  thirty-four  french 
fries  in  a  small  bag,  but  felt  an- 
other ten  or  fifteen  french  fries 
would  have  fit  with  no  problem. 
Since  the  fries  were  a  little  too 
slippery  for  my  fingers,  I  didn't 
miss  the  extra  ones  I  should  of 
received. 

I  couldn't  really  taste  the  ham- 
burgers with  all  the  ketchup  and 
mustard  I  so  generously  received. 
The  buns  were  always  yellow 
which  meant  they  were  not  stale 
but  of  higher  quality  than  I  was 
used  to.  When  a  bun  is  yellow  it 
shows  that  it  is  made  with  a  few 
more  eggs  than  the  average  bun. 

If  you  go  for  thick  shakes,  the 
closest  to  an  ice  cream  parlor  is 
right  here.  Being  smooth  and  still 
able  to  hold  a  straw  straight  up  is 
the  sign  of  a  good  shake.  These 
shakes  passed  the  test  easily. 

Cleanliness  seemed  to  vary  a  bit 
as  some  were  spotless  both  inside 
and  out  while  others  ranked  just 
below  the  hospitality  center. 

The  employees  try  to  be  friend- 
ly and  with  those  yellow  and  red 

clown  suits,  I  know  it  isn't  easy. 

*     *     * 

McDonalds:  It  is  known  from  Lon- 
don to  Tokyo  as  the  biggest  fast 
food  chain  in  the  world.  Walking 
in  I  found  no  lines  at  all  as  I  pro- 


ceeded to  buy  my  meal.  Upon 
reaching  the  counter  I  found  my 
hamburger  had  been  waiting  for 
me.  Telling  the  girl  behind  the 
counter  I  didn't  care  for  any 
pickles  with  my  hamburger.  I  was 
then  informed  I  would  have  to 
wait  for  the  next  batch  to  come 
out.  After  waiting  over  fifteen 
minutes,  I  then  proceeded  to  sit 
down  and  eat  my  pickleless 
hamburger. 

Forgetting  salt  and  ketchup  I 
then  went  back  to  the  counter  al- 
ready feeling  homesick  for  the 
woman  and  her  little  cart.  While 
buns  here  weren't  yellow,  they 
were  just  as  fresh  and  soft  as  any 
I've  eaten.  The  hamburgers  here 
were  no  different  as  anywhere 
else,  but  with  over  seventeen  bil- 
lion sold,  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  them  I  couldn't  find. 

Visiting  McDonalds,  I  was  al- 
ways told,  is  like  walking  into  Mr. 
Clean's  kitchen.  In  the  five  chains 
I  visited  this  statement  appeared 
to  be  true.  The  garbage  always 
seemed  to  just  disappear  by  itself. 
But  walking  into  the  bathrooms  of 
many,  I  found  where  much  of  this 
garbage  was  going.  Paper  on  the 
floor,  cracked  mirrors,  no  soap 
and  broken  plumbing  made  me 
wonder  if  I  wanted  to  eat  there  at 
all. 

I  always  got  the  feeling  that 
both  McDonald's  and  Burger 
King  were  competing  to  see  who 
could  fill  my  cup  with  the  most  ice 


instead  of  soda.  I'll  say  it's  a  tie  be- 
tween the  two. 

But  if  you  thought  homemade 
apple  pie  could  only  be  made  at 
home,  think  again.  This  apple  pie 
must  rank  right  next  to  the  kind 
grandma  used  to  make.  Just 
enough  salt  and  oil  make  the 
french  fried  potatoes  here  about 
as  perfect  as  I  have  ever  eaten. 


*     *     * 


Kentucky  Fried  Chicken:  This 
ready  to  eat  chain  has  a  specialty 
of  giving  you  your  food  and  then 
sending  you  on  your  way.  There 
were  a  limited  amount  of  chairs 
here  and  I  got  the  idea  they  are 
for  waiting  only. 

Ordering  the  "lunch  box"  I  re- 
ceived two  big  pieces  of  chicken, 
mashed  potatoes,  cole  slaw,  a  roll 
and  a  cup  of  gravy.  The  chicken 
was  both  hot  and  crispy,  besides 
being  very  meaty.  The  mashed 
potatoes  were  a  welcome  change 
from  the  french  fries  I  was  so  used 
to,  though  the  gravy  was  a  little 
watered  down.  I  was  sorry  to  see 
that  my  little  roll  didn't  make  it  to 
the  second  bite,  as  I  was  just  start- 
ing to  enjoy  it. 

Since  this  is  mostly  a  take  out 
place,  I  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
all  the  drinks  were  in  cans.  With  a 
cold  can  of  soda,  I  was  finally 
drinking  soda  and  not  melted  ice. 

All  the  food  comes  in  nice  small 
boxes  with  all  the  napkins,  forks, 
and  spoons  you'll  ever  need.  I 
wasn't  impressed  with  the  service 


Does  Burger  King  let  you  "have  your  way"  by  bagging  34  fries  per  sack? 


McDonald's  — 

Gives  you  a  break  today. 

Arthur  Treacher's  —  best  kept  secret. 

Chicken  Unlimited  — 

brings  the  family  in. 
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either  "Thin  and  Crispy"  or  the 
"Thick  and  Chewy."  Ordering  the 
"Thin  and  Crispy"  on  my  first  visit 
I  received  a  pizza  pie  which  I  felt  I 
could  of  made  better  using  just 
English  muffins.  Don't  let  the 
"Thick  and  Chewy"  fool  you 
either,  as  I  found  it  to  be  a  little 
thicker  than  a  quarter.  Besides  the 
deficiency  of  dough,  I  was  unable 
to  find  my  cheese. 

Not  wanting  to  give  this  place  a 
bad  rating,  I  hoped  to  at  least  find 
something  good  in  their  salad.  I 
couldn't  find  anything.  I  received 
a  bowl  of  dressing  and  nice  crisp 
lettuce,  but  could  not  find  a  trace 
of  any  other  vegetable.  Out  of  the 
four  salads  I  did  order  only  one  lit- 
tle tomato  was  able  to  make  an 
appearance.  I  was  not  surprised 
one  day  when  one  old  man  came 
in  and  only  ordered  a  beer  as  he 
sat  down  to  enjoy  the  atmo- 
sphere. I  got  the  feeling  he  had 
eaten  here  before. 


as  people  were  always  standing  in 
a  single  line.  Five  workers  in  the 
kitchen  and  only  one  person  be- 
hind the  counter  is  something  I 
could  not  understand. 

Since  there  really  isn't  much  in 
the  way  of  tables  and  chairs,  you'd 
think  it  might  be  a  clean  place. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  I  was  glad  to  take 

the  food  and  run. 

*     *     * 

Chicken  Unlimited:  If  the  other 
chicken  chain  can  be  classified  as 
"take  home,"  then  this  is  more  of 
a  "bring  the  family"  type  of  place. 
As  I  took  a  nice  big  bite  out  of  my 
chicken  I  found  it  to  be  tender, 
light,  and  just  a  little  under 
cooked.  It  was  not  at  all  as  crispy 
as  I  thought  it  might  be. 

In  most  of  the  places  that  I  vis- 
ited, my  soda  was  flat,  not  one 
single  bubble  in  the  entire  cup.  I 
never  thought  cole  slaw  could  be 
that  wet  and  tasteless  until  I  ate 
here.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  eating 
out  of  a  mayonnaise  jar.  The  rolls 
were  a  huge  delight  as  they  were 
big  enough  to  get  past  the  first 
bite  and  soft  enough  to  go  perfect 
with  the  meal.  The  food  is  always 
hot    here    and    the    oil-free    fries 


rank  high  on  my  list. 

The  service  here  is  both  friendly 
and  fast  from  the  girls  who  work 
behind  the  counter.  Each  one 
seemed  to  be  smiling  with  her 
clean  uniform  always  in  tack.  With 
the  clean  bathrooms  filled  with 
soap  and  tissue  paper,  you  have  a 

bathroom  almost  like  home. 

*     *     * 

Pizza  Hut:  The  atmosphere  is  fill- 
ed with  low  lights,  candles,  soft 
music  and  the  tables  look  like 
they  have  never  been  used.  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  you're  not  in 
some  very  fancy  restaurant  with  a 
bill  to  match. 

Ordering  a  pizza  here,  one 
must  make  quite  a  few  decisions 
as  to  the  outcome  of  his  pie.  First 
you  must  choose  the  size  you 
would  like  since  there  are  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  inch  pies;  After  you 
have  chosen  your  size,  you  must 
pick  from  a  garden  of  vegetables 
as  to  what  you  would  like  on  that 
pie.  Being  the  dull  person  I  am,  I 
decided  to  skip  the  olives  and 
peppers  and  order  just  cheese  on 

my  eight  inch  pie. 

The  big  decision  comes  when 
you  are  faced  with  the  choice  of 


Arthur  Treacher's:  This  must  be 
one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  the 
food  industry  today.  Coming  from 
England,  this  food  chain  offers  a 
product  called  fish  and  chips 
which  is  almost  an  unknown  food 
in  this  country  today.  Not  liking  to 
eat  fish  because  of  those  tiny  little 
bones  I  always  find,  I  am  glad  to 
say  in  the  two  big  pieces  I  ate,  I 
had  no  bones  to  pick.  The  fish  had 
not  even  a  trace  of  oil  on  it  giving 
you  that  true  sea  food  taste. 

The  fries  can  be  called  a  meal  in 
themselves.  They  are  about  two 
inches  longer  and  an  inch  wider 
than  the  fries  I  was  used  to  eating. 

Once  Arthur  Treacher's  be- 
comes well  known,  business  will 
be  booming. 

*     *     *        • 

Using  this  survey  as  a  guide,  the 
"rule  of  exception"  must  not  be 
forgotten.  I  have  compiled  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  average  franchise  in  each  of 
the  six  chains.  Finding  a  store  that 
does  not  represent  the  kind  of 
performance  usually  received 
from  that  chain,  must  then  be  con- 
sidered the  exception  to  the  rule. 
Eating  out  can  be  both  enjoyable 
and  cheap.-* 
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Profile    Of    A     President 


By  Greg  Cote 


Dr.  Hugh  Adams  finishes  his 
most  successful  business  days 
realizing  that  he's  left  behind 
enough  unfinished  work  to  oc- 
cupy a  staff  of  10  for  a  week. 

Broward  Community  College's 
president  leans  back  in  a  swivel 
chair  behind  a  large  and  impres- 
sive mahogony  desk.  Before  him 
are  a  half-dozen  phone  messages, 
a  four-inch  stack  of  mail  and  a 
schedule  for  tomorrow  dotted 
with  appointments  and  meetings. 

Adams,  BCC's  chief  executive 
since  1968,  has  adjusted  to  his 
hectic  schedule.  The  job,  he  ad- 
mits, demands  a  rerouting  of 
much  of  the  correspondence 
through  his  two  secretaries, 
appropriate  department  heads  or 
the  Assistant  to  the  President. 

"The  most  important  part  of  my 
job  is  assessing  priorities,"  says 
the  47-year  old  Adams,  whose 
deliberate  drawl  pronounces 
'schedule'  as  'sked-yule.'  "Many 
people  are  uncomfortable  if  they 
can't  wrap  up  their  work  in-  a  neat 
little  package  after  each  day.  I 
have  to  live  with  the  fact  that  all 
my  assignments  won't  be  com- 
pleted each  day." 

On  this  day  Adams  has  just  fin- 
ished with  a  monthly  Board  of 
Trustees  meetings  held  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Center  where  his  of- 
fice is  located.  The  day  began  at 
7:30  a.m.  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Minutemen  Bicentennial 

organization.  He  sat  munching 
small  sandwiches  at  9:30  p.m. 
following  the  trustees  meeting. 

Adams'  living-room  sized  office 
fits  the  stereotype  of  the  execu- 
tive workshop.  There  is  a  con- 
ference table  that  seats  eight;  a 
comfortable  looking  dark  sofa; 
plush,  deep  gold   carpeting;   and 


wall  and  shelf  decoration  that  in- 
cludes two  dozen  plaques,  art- 
work, a  small  library,  statues  and 
scale-model  ships. 

The  president  himself  does  not 
fit  the  image  of  the  stuffed- 
shirted,  straight-laced  college 
president.  Adams'  moppish 
brown  hair  touches  his  shirt  collar 
and  rises  just  an  inch  above  his 
eyebrows.  He  sports  sideburns 
nearly  to  the  length  of  his  ear- 
lobes  and  that,  along  with  a  well- 
kept  physique,  makes  Adams  look 
younger  than  his  years. 


Photos  by  Mickey  Tidwell 


This  image  is  tempered  by  a 
dark  blue  pinstriped  coat,  white 
shirt  and  conservative  red 
diamond-patterned  tie  —  his  fa- 
vorite outfit.  Adams  is  not  often 
without  a  tiny  Minuteman  pin  in 
his  lapel  or  a  gold  watch. 

And  with  Adams'  schedule,  the 
watch  is  his  most  important  item. 

An  average  day  has  Adams  with 
a  half-dozen  appointments  and 
meeting  slate  that  has  the  Punta 
Gorda,  Fla.  native  skipping  be- 
tween the  college's  various 
campuses     and     centers.      In      a 
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Adams  rummages  through  "a  half-dozen  phone  messages  and  a  four-inch  stack  of  mail." 


normal  day,  of  which  there  are 
few,  Adams  directs  10  referrals  to 
his  assistant  and  finds  himself  with 
a  backlog  of  some  two  dozen 
phone  calls. 

"It  was  so  much  simpler  when 
there  was  just  one  campus  (Cen- 
tral) and  5,000  students,"  Adams 
said,  a  resigned  smile  creasing  his 
face.  "Now  we  rely  more  than 
ever  on  communication  between 
the  various  departments  and 
campuses." 

Today  Adams  oversees  a  cur- 
rent total  of  15,063  students 
spread  about  the  Central  and 
North  campuses  as  well  as  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  Hollywood 
centers.  The  growth  pleases 
Adams,  but  there  are  drawbacks. 

"I've  always  enjoyed  working 
with  and  being  around  the  stu- 
dents. With  this  growth  and  com- 
plexity the  opportunities  become 
fewer,"  said  Adams,  motioning  — 
as  he  often  does  —  with  strong 
hands  that  once  handled  the  foot- 
ball at  Florida  State  University. 
"With  fewer  students  I  could 
become  involved  on  a  more  in- 
dividual basis." 

The  growth  situation  also  in- 
volves one  of  Adams'  current 
problems  —  trying  to  secure  land 
at  North  Perry  Airport  for  a  pro- 


posed South  Campus  site  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Of  all  the  issues  Adams  must 
deal  with  —  beginning  with  let- 
ters from  irate  parents  whose  sons 
or  daughters  received  "unfair" 
grades  —  his  biggest  concern  is 
the  possibility  of  state  restrict- 
ment  of  student  enrollment. 


As  state  support  of  community 
colleges  decreases,  the  student 
carries  the  brunt.  In  1971  the  cost 
for  16  credit  hours  was  $102. 
Today  it  is  $192. 

"It  seems  we're  moving  to  an 
elitist  system  where  the  poor  are 
priced  out  of  an  education,"  he 
said,  repeating  a  warning  made 
several  times  to  various  state 
committees  and  legislatures.  "I 
tell  the  legislature  there  are  sev- 
eral areas  that  deserve  funds,  but 
none  are  more  important  than  the 
cultivation  of  human  resources." 

If  the  state  restricts  the  number 
of  student  hours  available,  as 
many  as  75,000  Florida  students 
will  face  closed  doors,  Adams 
said.  And  although  his  main  con- 
cern is  BCC,  the  president  must 
be  abreast  of  the  state  situation  — 
he  is  President  of  the  Florida 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Adams'  other  involvements  also 
dictate  that  he  be  aware  of  far 
more  than  just  the  problems  at 
BCC.  Adams,  an  FSU  graduate 
who  received  a  Doctorate  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  from  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  is  president  of  the  Pub- 
lic Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
in  the  Southern  States.  He  is  also 
director   of   the    Commission    on 


Dr.  Adams  explains  possible  ways  the  college  can  finance  the  performing  arts  complex. 
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Administrative     Affairs     for     the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

Small  wonder  that  Adams  has 
earned  a  spot  in  Who's  Who  in 
America  and  Who's  Who  in 
American  Education.  And  Adams 
also  finds  time  for  concerns  not 
directly  related  to  the  education 
field. 

He  is  president  of  the  United 
Way  of  Broward  County  and  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  holds  directorial  positions 
with  the  Metropolitan  Dinner 
Club,  Broward  National  Bank, 
Opera  Guild  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  Broward  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

The  diversity  of  Adams'  inter- 
ests again  traces  to  his  system  of 
priorites.  He  must,  after  all,  find 
time  for  his  family  —  and  does. 
Adams  married  the  former  Joyce 
Morgan  20  years  ago,  and  they 
have  a  19-year  old  daughter  at 
FSU,  a  teenage  son  attending  Fort 
Lauderdale  High  School  and  a 
nine-year  old  boy. 

In  a  schedule  that  is  constantly 
pre-empted  with  urgent  meetings 
and  comitments,  Adams  tries  to 
find  time  to  watch  his  fifth  grader 
play  tackle  football. 

The  former  Little  All-America 
tackle  at  FSU  enjoys  free  week- 
ends on  a  27-foot  sailboat  he 
owns  with  BCC's  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Development,  Dr.  George 
Young.  Boating  is  the  president's 
pet  project;  not  surprising  since 
Adams  served  aboard  Navy 
destroyers  for  three  years,  earning 
the  rank  of  Commander. 

It  was  with  appropriate  care 
that  he  constructed  the  scale 
model,  detailed  version  of  the 
Nantucket  ship  that  occupies  a 
careful  spot  on  an  office  shelf. 

Adams  also  has  earned  a  private 
pilot's  license  —  somehow  fitting 
for  a  man  whose  job  takes  him  to 
Tallahassee  and  Washington  with 
regularity. 

"I  feel  I  must  make  provisions 
for  activities  such  as  sailing  and 
other  recreation.  Without  it  I  feel 
lethargic  physically  and  men- 
tally," he  said. 

Adams  paused  the  conversation 
as  he  came  across  an  interesting 


Many  people  don't  realize  that  Adams  is  in  the  raquets. 


piece  of  correspondence  from 
the  stack. 

"Someone  sent  me  a  copy  of 
Professional  Standards  for  Higher 
Education  Administration,"  he 
smiled.  "Maybe  they're  trying  to 
tell  me  something." 

Adams  placed  the  letter  back 
on  the  pile  and  returned  to  one  of 
his  favorite  topics  —  recreation.  It 
is  something  Adams  finds  time  for 
—  makes  time  for.  And  the  presi- 
dent also  has  found  a  means  of 
combining  recreation  with  his 
desire  to  meet  students 
individually. 

Adams  and  other  administrators 
call  themselves  "Faculty  Fatcats" 
in  friendly  games  of  soccer,  foot- 
Dall  and  other  sports  against  "Stu- 
dent Dissenters."  Scores  are  kept, 
but  the  most  important  result  is 
improved  relations  between 
faculty  and  student. 

"These      games      build      some 


bridges,"  said  the  former  FSU 
football  captain.  "It's  a  way  of  say- 
ing, 'These  guys  aren't  afraid  to 
get  out  from  behind  their  desks 
and  mix  it  up'." 

The  games  give  Adams  an  in- 
formal contact  with  students 
sometimes  not  found  in  formal 
student  luncheons  and  meetings, 
he  said. 

"And,"  kidded  Adams,  "I've 
been  known  to  offer  temporary 
administrative  appointments  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  ringers 
for  the  Fatcats." 

This  lighter  side  of  the  college 
presidency  is  a  buffer  to  the 
reality  of  the  job  —  the  stack  of 
phone  messages,  the  corre- 
spondence demanding  immedi- 
ate attention,  the  round  trips  to 
Tallahassee  and  the  7  a.m. 
appointments. 

And  the  work  that  is  never 
really  finished.-* 
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If  You  Ask  Me. ..Nobody  Did 

R  Battle 
With  Time 


By  Edwina  Jaffe 


While  others  are  fighting  such  sophisticated  and 
worthy  causes  as  "The  Battle  Of  The  Sexes,"  and 
"The  Battle  Of  The  Bulge,"  and  "How  To  Be  Free 
In  An  Unfree  World,"  I'm  setting  my  watch  ahead 
so  I  won't  be  late,  and  I'm  fighting  A  BATTLE  WITH 
TIME! 

Whoever  said,  "If  you  want  something  done,  ask 
a  busy  person"  was  crazy  and  definitely  had  some- 
thing against  busy  people.  There  is  just  so  much  a 
person  can  do  in  a  given  set  of  hours.  Time  does  not 
stand  still.  Poets  and  lovers  talk  about  time  stand- 
ing still,  but  I'd  like  to  see  a  demonstration. 

In  this  great  age  of  commercialism,  where  one 
can    buy   (on   easy   credit  terms)   anything    from    a 


computer  date  to  a  $2.98  body  shaper  guaranteed  to 
make  you  look  like  a  Sophia  Loren  or  a  Burt  Rey- 
nolds, you  can't  buy  time  —  as  any  wise  old  sage 
will  tell  you.  If  you  could,  I'd  have  been  the  first  in 
line  waving  my  Bank  Americard! 

What  a  month  I've  had.  Bogged  down  with  fif- 
teen hours  at  school,  a  few  leftover  friends  (I  don't 
have  time  to  talk  to),  and  assorted  responsibilities 
that  won't  go  away  as  long  as  my  body  requires 
food  and  housing,  I  invested  in  a  book,  HOW  TO 
GET  CONTROL  OF  YOUR  TIME  AND  LIFE. 

Rushing  home  with  the  book,  I  shoved  aside  my 
Biology  notes  and  determined  to  solve  the  big 
problem  of  my  life  —  NOT  ENOUGH  TIME.  I  spent 
exactly  six  and  one  half  hours  reading  the  book.  It 
took  three  days  to  compile  the  suggested  list  of 
long-term  goals,  short-term  goals,  routine  task 
priorities  and  so  on.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  I  misplaced  the  lists  while  looking  for  my  Bi- 
ology notes.  In  my  research  on  time,  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  about  the  Biology  test  —  now 
there  simply  wasn't  enough  time  to  study. 

Things  were  getting  worse  instead  of  better, 
so  I  gave  up  on  the  book.  I  decided  to  give  it  to  the 
local  Friends  of  the  Library  Association,  but  as 
yet  I  haven't  found  time  to  drop  it  off. 

I've  invested  in  timers,  calendars  (pocket  ones, 
wall  ones,  the  latest  one  is  leather  and  has  a  lovely 
hunt  scene  on  it),  and  watches  that  keep  time  un- 
der water.  I  make  deals  with  myself:  "I  hereby 
pledge  to  spend  every  night  from  eight  until  nine 
studying."  Then  at  eight  o'clock  my  mind  becomes 
fantastically  creative  and  almost  anything  seems 
more  deserving  of  my  time  than  studying.  (Ever 
weed  a  garden  at  night?) 

But  let  us  get  practical.  What  can  an  over-busy, 
overprogramed  student  do  to  create  more  time? 

You  can  combine  your  quest  for  time  with  other 
goals  such  as  giving  up  smoking.  I  figure  I  would 
save  at  least  three  hours  a  day  that  are  presently 
spent  stopping  for  cigarettes,  looking  for  ash- 
trays, and  trying  to  adjust  the  flame  on  my  Bic 
lighter  (when  I'm  not  looking  for  it),  not  to  men- 
tion the  time  I  spend  thinking  about  giving  up 
smoking. 

There  are  little  things  you  can  do  to  save  time. 
For  one,  stop  staring  at  that  blemish  on  your  face. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  hours  you  have 
spend  analyzing  a  pimple?  "Is  it  the  chocolate, 
breaking  up  with  Harry  or  an  allergy  to  soap?" 

Besides. not  staring  at  the  blemish,  there  are 
other  things  you  can  give  up  to  save  time.  Stop  eat- 
ing candy  bars  between  classes.  It's  not  the  candy 
bars  that  rob  you  of  all  those  hours  a  year,  it's  all 
that  time  you  spend  looking  for  the  correct  change. 
Also,  give  up  reading  the  lost  and  found  columns 
when  you  haven't  lost  or  found  anything.  Finally, 
about  that  African  Violet  you've  been  talking  to  for 
months,  if  it  hasn't  answered  by  now... it  won't!  * 
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The  Disadvantages  Of  Being  Half  A  Student 


BCC  vs.  Hollywood  Hills 


By  Keith  Sillman 


Gulping  down  my  morning  cof- 
fee, I  rushed  passed  the  clock. 
The  big  hand  was  on  the  three 
and  the  little  hand  was  on  the 
eight.  "You  wouldn't  be  so  late  if 
you'd  gone  to  sleep  early,"  my 
mother  cries  in  my  direction. 

"I  had  to  finish  my  English 
homework,"  I  replied. 

"Dunking  plums  in  water  is  Eng- 
lish homework?" 

I  rushed  out  into  the  car  and 
headed  towards  Hollywood  Hills 
High  School.  All  the  time  I  was 
thinking  of  a  way  to  explain  why  I 
was  late.  How  do  you  tell  a  high 
school  Spanish  teacher  that 
you're  late  because  you  stayed  up 
all  night  examining  prunes  and 
plums  for  English  101? 

Maybe  I'd  better  start  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  am  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  dual-enrolled  stu- 
dent. I  spend  half  my  day  as  a  high 
school  senior  and  the  other  half  at 
the  BCC  Central  Campus.  The 
dual-enrollment  program  enables 
high  school  seniors  to  take  both  a 
certain  number  of  high  school 
courses  and  a  certain  number  of 
college  hours.  The  high  school 
guidance  department  selects 
ambitious  students  with  high 
grades  and  a  masochistic  complex. 

As  I  said  before,  I  had  stayed  up 
all  night  working  on  an  assign- 
ment for  English  101.  It  was  an 
expository  writing  assignment, 
comparing  and  contrasting  a 
prune  to  a  plum.  Never  having 
seen  either  before,  I  sat  down 
with  a  prune  and  a  plum  and  then 
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proceeded  to  squeeze,  feel,  taste, 
eat  and  submerge  them  to  test 
their  buoyancy.  Having  deli- 
berated the  pros  and  cons  of 
prunes  and  plums  until  2  a.m.  I 
succumbed  o  the  weariness  of  the 
evening  and  overslept  the  next 
morning. 

Maybe  if  I'd  been  on  time  it 
might  not  have  happened.  After 
all,  I  do  have  a  certain  respon- 
sibility as  an  assistant  to  a  Spanish 
teacher.  I  walked  into  the  room 
and  saw  that  she  had  been  trying 
to  show  a  film.  The  reels  were  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  room; 
fifty  feet  of  film  lay  crumpled  be- 
tween them.  I  had  my  work  cut 
out  for  me. 

After  I  had  returned  the  film 
and  the  projector  to  the  teacher 
that  it  had  been  borrowed  from, 
my  Spanish  teacher  decided  to  go 
over  to  the  other  teacher  and  ex- 
plain the  mishap  to  her. 

I  was  left  alone,  in  charge  of 
thirty-three  tenth-graders.  I  de- 
cided not  to  panic,  realizing  that 
they  would  see  my  sophisticated 
college  manner  and  respect  me  as 
a  figure  of  authority.  I  changed 
my  mind  when  the  first  paper  air- 
plane made  a  three-point  landing 
on  the  back  of  my  head.  After  a 
barrage  of  paper  which  threaten- 
ed to  create  a  school-wide  paper 
shortage,  they  decided  that  they'd 
escape  through  the  two  doors  lo- 
cated at  opposite  ends  of  the 
room.  As  I  stopped  one  group  at 
one  door,  five  more  headed 
toward  the  second. 

"Everyone,  sit  down!",  I  cried 
in  vain. 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang, 
signaling  the  ensuing  stampede. 
One  of  the  wild  animals  said  to 
me,  as  she  walked  out  the  door,  "I 
like  your  books."  Oh-Oh!  A 
quick  inspection  of  my  books 
found  them  taped  to  the  desk. 

I  was  still  peeling  off  the  tape 
on  the  way  to  my  next  course. 
This  course,  TV  2,  consists  of  two 
students  —  myself  and  an 
eleventh  grade  girl.  This  unique 
course  is  definitely  a  learning 
experience.  I  strap  the  heavy 
video-tape-recording  unit  on  to 
my  back  and  camera-in-hand,  the 


two  of  us  go  around  the  school 
playing  "Ron  Hunter-News- 
watch." 

After  an  hour's  worth  of  Span- 
ish I'm  off  to  BCC  to  play  the  Park- 
ing Game.  That's  when  you  spend 
ten  minutes  driving  up  and  down 
the  parking  lot  trying  to  find  a 
parking  space.  You  get  two  points 
for  finding  a  space,  five  points  if 
it's  near  the  building  your  class  is 
in  and  ten  points  if  you  beat  the 
car  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  space. 

Without  a  doubt,  I  am  the 
youngest  person  in  my  English  101 
class.  This  fact  alone  would  be 
enough  to  make  most  people  feel 
conspicuous  or  nervous,  but  I  go 
out  of  my  way  to  embarass  myself. 

One  day  we  had  a  dictionary 
drill.  Our  assignment  was  to  find 
out  what  a  "Dandy  Dinmont" 
was.  Failing  to  find  the  term  in 
three  dictionaries,  I  turned  to  the 
Miami  Public  Library  who  stated 
that  a  Dandy  Dinmont  was  "a  cas- 
trated male  sheep."  After  I  had  in- 
formed my  classmates  of  this,  the 
teacher  stated  that  a  Dandy  Din- 
mont was  a  Scottish  dog. 

Another  time,  we  read  our 
expository  writing  assignments  to 
the  class.  One  boy  read  his  thrill- 
ing, poetic  description  of  Colum- 
bus' journey  to  the  New  World  as 
compared  to  Neil  Armstrong's 
landing  on  the  moon.  Then  a  girl 
read  her  deep  and  sensitive  paper 
on  people's  inner  feelings.  My 
turn  came  next.  I  started  out, 
"Our  Friend  the  Plum."  Did  you 
know  that  there  are  five  different 
shades  of  red  that  you  can  turn? 

Although  I  enjoy  my  college 
life,  there  are  disadvantages  to 
being  half  a  student.  I  usually  find 
out  about  important  announce- 
ments, test  dates,  events  and 
meetings  a  day  after  they  take 
place,  as  I  am  never  around  when 
they  are  announced.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  simple  questions  like 
"What  school  do  you  go  to?"  It's 
hard  to  get  to  know  people  when 
you  only  spend  a  short  time  on 
campus.  There  are  limited 
extracurricular  activities  that  a 
dual-enrolled  student  can  get  in- 
volved with.  I  know  that  there  are 


clubs  at  BCC,  but  I've  yet  to  be 
able  to  find  and  join  one.  There 
are  clubs  at  Hills,  but  by  the  time  I 
drive  from  BCC  to  Hills  the  meet- 
ings are  usually  over. 

Hill's  official  symbol  is  the  Spar- 
tan, while  BCC's  is  the  Seahorse. 
At  least  with  Hills  we  have  a  (top- 
ranked)  football  team.  Maybe  it's 
better  that  we  don't  have  one  at 
BCC.  I  could  see  it  now  —  The 
Hollywood  Hills  Spartans  versus 
the  Davie  Seahorses. 

I  have  to  continually  remember 
that  Dr.  Hugh  Adams  is  a  presi- 
dent, not  a  principal  and  that  SGA 
is  not  the  Student  Council. 

Just  yesterday,  I  was  in  the 
bookstore,  when  a  woman  asked, 
"You're  not  a  student  here,  are 
you?" 

"Well,  I'm  dual-enrolled,"  I 
replied. 

"Oh!",  she  said,  somewhat  con- 
fused. "I'm  sure  you'll  get  over  it 
someday." 

And  you  know  .  .  .  she  may  be 
right!* 
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